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The Missing Liberals 


N a recent issue of McCall’s, Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 

velt lists liberals among the most effective 

opponents of Communism in this country. We 
disagree—even to the extent of rating them at the 
bottom of our score sheet. In fact, the liberals have 
been the most vociferous boosters of Soviet Russia, 
the most numerous supporters of Communist fronts, 
and the most rabid anti-anti-Communists. 

Here is a sample of the liberal viewpoint during 
World War II, a period in which these people 
reached the climax of a state of self-induced hyp- 
nosis. It is from Quentin Reynolds, a darling of 
the liberals during the war years. “The longer I 
stayed in Russia,” he rhapsodized, “the more | 
realized the terrific misconceptions we in America 
and Britain hold in regard to the Soviet Union... . 
I mentally apologized as a Catholic for the things 
I’ve thought about Russia’s attitude toward religion. 
I began to wonder while I was in Moscow about 
the many Senate investigations into Soviet propa- 
ganda we have had in Washington these past few 
years and the thought struck me that perhaps the 
time and money expended upon those investiga- 
tions might perhaps have better been spent in the 
investigation of anti-Soviet propaganda in our 
country.” 

The liberals have been in pretty much of a 
frenzy lately about Congressional investigations, 
particularly about investigations of Communism in 
the schools and colleges. Whatever we may think 
of some aspects of these investigations, we must 
admit that they evidently hit pay dirt. The pro- 
fessors hiding behind the Fifth Amendment re- 
minded us of the thugs who took the same escape 
route when cornered by the Kefauver Committee. 

There are few men in the country who know 
more about Communism in its foreign and domestic 
forms than Mr. J. B. Matthews. Writing in the 
May Mercury, he says: 

“If all the colleges and universities in the United 
States had been closed for the past thirty-five years, 
there is no reason to believe that our national 
situation would be any the worse, insofar as an 
intelligent approach to the problem of Communism 
is concerned. In fact, a case can be made for the 
argument that we would be in a much better posi- 
tion in this respect, if they had been closed.” 

Here’s a sample for you right out of the tap ranks 
of the academic world. Robert Maynard Hutchins 
was head of the University of Chicago for over 


twenty years. In testimony before the Illinois 
Legislature, he declared: “It is not yet established 
that it is subversive to be a Communist.” Asked if 
there is “any doubt that the Communist Party is a 
conspiratorial fifth column operating in the interest 
of a foreign state,” he replied, “I am not instructed 
on this subject.” Asked if he was “aware that the 
Communist-front organization is a part of the Com- 
munist movement, just as much as the party itself,” 
he replied, “No.” 

We doubt if one could find a janitor or char- 
woman at the University of Chicago as ignorant 
on the subject as the head of this institution of 
learning. 

We feel rather blasé about the howl that the 
liberals are making over book-burning. ‘The 
libraries of this country are one thing, the libraries 
of our information centers abroad are another. It 
seems to us quite irrational to spend taxpayers’ 
money on propaganda centers abroad and then 
stock them with books that malign us and praise 
our enemies. This is just about as sensible as it 
would be for Ford or General Motors to spend 
money to point out to prospective customers the 
less desirable features of their products. 


N THE matter of the Communist menace, many 
of the liberals have a record of intellectual and 
moral bankruptcy, made all the blacker by their 

ready recognition of the evils of Fascism. As intel- 
lectuals, real or so-called, they have a duty to lead 
the fight against the Reds. In view of their almost 
complete absence from the battlefield, we have little 
sympathy for the howls of protest they are sending 
up about the defects of those who are doing the 
fighting. 

Some anti-Communists are bigots and fanatics; 
some are fighting for the right cause in the wrong 
way. But a large proportion of the liberals are 
either not fighting at all or are on the wrong side. 
It is time they put up or shut up. 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 








East German refugees carry a huge wooden cross past 
Soviet tank memorial in silent testimony to the murder 
of Germans who participated in anti-Communist riots. 
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United Frans photos 
UN troops in Korea cheer word of imminent truce. Not 
long after, their glee turned to cynicism when it be- 
came clear that Korean patriots might prevent the truce. 
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HERE is a widespread impression that the Rosenbergs 
carried important secrets with them when 2000 volts of 
electricity evicted them from this life on June 19. Secrets 
which would have helped the 
nation’s security program. Se- 
crets with which the two spies 
could have bargained for their 
lives. There seems almost no 
doubt that the impression is correct. If so, the Rosenberg 
execution was another instance of the power of Commu- 
nism to provide its devotees with an ideal worth dying for. 
Rehabilitated Communists have warned us of this fatal 
idealism which fills the vision of the comrade. 

His is a phony objective. Strictly window dressing which 
the party brass uses to ensnare the heart of anyone who is 
looking for a cause bigger than himself. Actually, the Party 
is a racket, and run as such by the men on top. It is a 
crime syndicate with vastly more tentacles and _ infinitely 
better organization than the Mafia. 

But the little hustlers don’t know that. When they finally 
discover the horrid truth, they either join up their con- 
science with the racket, to cover their innocent investment, 
or they spew up their Communism the way delicate stom- 
achs unload in heavy weather at sea. 

Many of these lower-bracket visionaries never seem to 
find out. Such was apparently the case with the Rosenbergs. 
They seem to have died hypnotized by the dream of a 
sweeter, gladder world, salvaged from democratic chaos 
by the creative brutality and treason of Marxism-Leninism. 
A world in which Julius and Ethel Rosenberg would be 
memorialized in monument and history books as misunder- 
stood heroes. 

Just how the idea drew its picture in those last moments 
when the electrodes were strapped to shin and skull. we 
don’t know. But it was there, somehow. And it made these 
people say “no” to investigators, square their jaws, and die 
with the feel of martyrs. 


Their Eyes Had 
Seen A Glory 





HE lesson of the Rosenberg ordeal is this: Better watch 
out, America. We don’t appear to have ideals which can 
drive democrats the way Julius’ and Ethel’s ideals drove 
them. If we do, we are not using 
them. Not much, anyway. Just 
calling the U.S. “the greatest 
country in the world” won't do 
it. Nor reminding the citizen 
that he has the highest standard of living ever achieved by 
man. Nor boasting that, in America, anybody can say any- 
thing that comes into his head, no matter how stupid or 
boorish, so long as it is short of technical libel. 
But what is the citizen willing to do for this greatest 
country in the world, aside from sitting around and waiting 
for the next guy to do it? Will he stay up half the night, 
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Religious News Service photo 


Pope Pius XII honored Bishop Bryan McEntegart of 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., by appointing him rector of Catholic 
University. He succeeds the late Bishop Patrick McCormick. 





Gov. Dewey and Joseph Proskauer, head of N. Y. State 
Crime Commission, confer at dock hearing before 
bi-State legislation laid heavy sanctions on dock crime. 
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United Press skates 
Rep. George Bender of Ohio uncoils some of the 8,000 


miles of surplus Army rope as proof of government waste. 
Army can’t sell rope because of its poor quality. 
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printing handbills in favor of democracy, the way rookie 
Commies stay up—for free—printing Marxist stuff? Will he 
run around attending rallies, swelling picket lines, and 
planning opportunities to inject his party line into every 
discussion of American Life? 

Very few Americans are expected to do anything for their 
country except in consideration of cash on the line. Ask 
Civil Defense or the Blood Bank. In war time, when the 
country needs the worker most, it gets him by paying him 
most. When it needs industry most, it bribes industry. 

The challenge it depends on is not “Your country needs 
your help,” but “Your country will pay you more.” There 
are notable exceptions, admirable people who understand 
what is meant by: “Give me liberty or give me death.” But 
the common specimen reacts to the more earthy code sum- 
marized in the phrase: “Give me a raise.” 

We suggest that the secularists are responsible for this 
milk-and-water Americanism. They are responsible, too, for 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. They have taken the great God 
out of the citizen’s heart and have left him with ideals no 
bigger than himself—his stomach, his sex-life, his pocketbook, 
his right to talk through his hat. 

They drove the Rosenbergs to adopt something more ex- 
citing than this faded version of Americanism and set them 
to chasing a good looking mirage at the end of the Marxist 
rainbow. Then they expected the condemned couple to 
break down and betray their new ideological love in a trade 
that would save their lives. But the Rosenberg’s new love 
Was a more robust siren than the anemic patriotism of the 
secularist. 

Julius and Ethel sat calmly in the electric chair, turned 
their eyes inward on their secret, and died with it. 





HE “book burning” affair made the President look as if 
he were ducking for apples and getting water up his 
nose. He kept trying to sink his teeth into an idea that kept 
bobbing away from him. ‘The 
game made him feel somewhat 
silly and he did a bit of sputter- 
ing. As he sputtered, a few ideas 
about book selections for our 
overseas information service suggested themselves. 

Too bad that the President polished up and used the old 
weasel word “book burning.” Like other current literary 
brickbats, such as “witch hunt” and “McCarthyism,” in 
stead of clearing the air for enlightened controversy, it 
fogged the whole argument and benefited real subversives. 

The most enthusiastic anti-book burners are the Com- 
munists. Naturally—because the present campaign concerns 
the “burning” of books with a presumably Communist taint. 
“Book burning” is the handiest word the comrade apologists 
have come across in a long time. Too bad the President dug 
it up for them. 

The American Library Association and the American 
Book Publishers Council barged into the controversy with a 
manifesto which included a censure of public opinion for 
the pressure it supposedly exerts on authors and publishers. 

But why shouldn’t public opinion whip bookmen into 
line as it does everyone else? There are literary conventions 
as there are social ones. If the public demands that an 
author or publisher act responsibly, it is doing no more than 
it does in the social sphere when it requires a citizen to wear 
shoes in public and not slurp his soup. 

When an author has had a front record, why should his 
books be featured in overseas information service libraries? 
Why give him the publicity? Why give him the royalty from 
that particular book sale? Especially when another book just 
as good, by an author of unquestioned integrity, can be sub- 
stituted—which is almost always possible. 


“Book Burning” Is 
A Weasel Word 
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The consideration here is not about the author’s freedom 
to write, nor the public’s “freedom to read,” but about the 
public’s freedom to use certain books and not others for its 
overseas publicity. 

Most books that are published are relatively unimportant 
and have a very short market life. They are highly dispen- 
sable. To fail to include them in a library is not supression 
of ideas. They contain no ideas, except perhaps a sketchy 
1eshuffling of old, familiar ones—much to the disappointment 
of their publishers who crave originality. 

No one wants to suppress really valuable books. Or to 
keep them out of the hands of readers who can profit by 
them. But don’t sneak the whole inventory of the publish- 
ing trade into this category. It doesn’t rate it. And don’t 
put books into the hands of people who may be harmed 
by them. 

Many “book burners” have an aim as wholesome as that. 
There is a lot to be said in their favor. Probably as much as 
can be said on the other side. 





VEN a truce in Korea won’t put the world in order. When 

the fighting stops, we'll still be at war, and we should 
not for a moment forget it. We'll be very much at war with 
the world Communist apparatus, 
even if no one is firing a shot 
anywhere. It will be a war not 
of our choice but imposed on us 
by the Kremlin. It will be one 
more phase of the same war the Kremlin has been waging 
against us, our interests, our freedoms, since long betore 
the military aggression in a distant Oriental peninsula on 
June 25, 1950. 

Truce negotiations have dragged on for more than two 
years. Though it often seemed near, a truce has proved 
extremely hard to achieve. Human nature naturally values 
highly what it must work hard to obtain, and truce in 
Korea has therefore come to seem like the most desirable 
of all goals of U.S. foreign policy. Subtly, imperceptibly, 
as the months dragged on, “truce” has come to mean “peace.” 

But truce is a very different commodity from peace. It 
should not be mistaken for peace, nor bought at the same 
price. It is not a difference of size or amount, either, as if 
truce were, so to speak, a “small amount” of peace. It is a 
difference of kind. 

A truce in Korea will mean that the actual fighting on 
Korean battlefields will end, at least for a time. But it will 
be only the beginning of long and more difficult negotiations 
for a settlement of the Korean dispute. And Korea still 
remains only one of the fronts in the Kremlin’s struggle 
to dominate the world. That struggle certainly did not cease 
with the death of Joseph Stalin last March. His passing 
did mark a shift in tactics. But it may yet turn out that the 
new tactics are even more sinister and effective than the old 

What it all gets down to is this: military aggression is 
only one of many forms that warfare can take nowadays. 
We cannot escape the fact that when the fighting stops in 
Korea the Communist conspiracy will shift into high gear in 
all the other forms of aggression it is so expert at. Some 
of these other forms may perhaps have seemed unimportant 
during the years of bitter fighting and bloodshed in Korea. 
But one has only to think back to the years just after World 
War II to recall how effective aggression without military 
attack can be. 

Remember, for instance, the three years of maneuvering 
that put Czecho-Slovakia into the Red camp in February, 
1948. That was a fairly typical example. First of all, there 
was the warlare of propaganda. Moscow’s Prague henchmen 
promoted the idea that the nation had everything to gain— 


Truce Is 
Not Peace 
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“Keep the motor running, Jeeves,” Joseph Laniel, France’s 
new Premier, seems to say as he takes post. No one 
dares predict how long Laniel, a Catholic, will last. 





= sS 

Religious News Service 
Harold King, left, New York City high school teacher, 
refuses to tell Senate whether he joined Red cell 
assigned to influence Catholics. Cell didn’t get very far. 
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United Press photo 


Argyle Mackey, right, U. S. Immigration Commissioner, 
asks House subcommittee to light a “beacon of hope” for 
freedom-loving refugees by passing emergency legislation. 
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American women can be thankful that U. S. clothing prices 
are modest compared to those in Russia. Clothes were 
brought here by Mrs. Alan Kirk, wife of ex-ambassador. 





United Press photos 
Captain Jan Cwiklinski, skipper of Polish luxury liner 
“Batory,” jumped ship and asked asylum in Britain. 
Skipper was well off, but still didn’t like life under Reds. 


in trade, peace, and prosperity—by looking to the East. And 
they fostered the fear of Russian hostility if the country 
co-operated with the West. Then, political warfare—at home 
the Communist maneuvers to gain the upper hand in the 
various parties, labor groups, local elections; and outside, 
the diplomatic moves to justify what was going on and _ pre- 
vent interference. The third phase was cconomic warlare— 
the efforts to hamstring the nation’s economy and make it 
more and more dependent on Moscow. And lastly the com- 
bination of subversion and espionage, preparing a hidden 
Communist apparatus ready to take over at all levels when 
the time came. 

These forms of aggression are directed against single 
countries. We may hope that Western leaders have learned 
enough from experience to be able to make the tactics less 
effective. But they will still be used. 

Beyond these, the Kremlin will continue the broader 
tactics of bloodless aggression—constant maneuvering for 
position on the diplomatic level, creation of doubt and un- 
certainty in Western policy, use of every chance to split 
the unity of the free world. And, still holding the initiative, 
the Kremlin can Jet military warfare cease in Korea and 
later break out elsewhere—in Iran, Burma, the Near East, or 
even Europe or Korea itself again. 

Faced with these unpleasant facts, the United Nations and 
the United States can’t afford any illusions about a Korea 
settlement, or any very gerat concessions as its price. Im- 
portant as a Korea truce is, we must not be deceived into 
thinking it is real peace we are getting. 





URING recent months the civil-rights issue has erupted 

all over the nation. Hardly a*week passes without some 

major headline. “Fearful Teachers Shun Controversy.” 

“Librarians Assail Censorship.” 

“*Refuse to Testify’ Einstein Ad- 

vises.” What is the fire behind 

and Straw Men all this smoke? Is it from burn- 

ing books, files, and diaries? Or 

is it from burning straw men, set on fire to create a smoke- 
screen? 


Smokescreen 


There is no ready answer to these questions. But we feel 
rather strongly that the odor of burning straw is in the air. 
Take, for example, the President’s remarks on the right to 
read books about Communism. Is this seriously questioned 
anywhere? What public or college libraries have withdrawn 
from circulation the works of Marx, Lenin, or Stalin? What 
schools are refusing to teach objective courses about Com- 
munism? It seems to us that the trend is the other way in 
the school system, with more and more states requiring 
courses on the subject. 

It happens that we have followed closely the work of the 
McCarren-Jenner committee and also the hearings of the 
House Committee in recent years. In the public hearings, 
at least, witness after witness has appeared. With no excep- 
tion, so far as the press reports go, they have fallen into 
one ol three categories. They were either informed persons 
voluntarily testifying on the subject, former Communists 
or sympathizers who admitted their connections, or persons 
who took refuge in the Fifth Amendment. In recent years, 
at least, there is no public record of an innocent person 
smeared by these committees. 

Undoubtedly there have been abuses and injustices in 
the eflort to weed out Communists from positions of power. 
There is a hysteria from the right as well as from the 
liberal left. But the remedy for these evils is improved 
techniques, not passivity in the face of Communist infiltra- 
tion. The damage done by our native Reds is too well 
documented to warrant the general amnesty advocated by 
some professional civil libertarians. 
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The Convicts’ 
Friend 


by MILTON LOMASK 


To Monsignor Lane, the sprawling reformatory at Elmira, New York, is nothing less than one priest’s parish 


Meet Msgr. Francis J. Lane, prison chaplain, 


whose job it is to see the good in each inmate at Elmira 


and help the man be true to it 


IX years ago, on his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary as Catholic chaplain at 
Elmira Reformatory in Elmira, New 

York, Rt. Rev. Monsignor Francis J. 
Lane was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon in the grand ballroom of EI- 
mira’s Hotel Mark Twain. A local news- 
paper called the event “probably unprec- 
edented . . . since a prison is the one 
school to which the alumni do not as a 
rule return of their own _ volition.” 
Monsignor’s hosts were forty-three El- 
mira “alumni” who with their wives, 
sweethearts, and friends had returned 
in a moving demonstration of affection 
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for a priest who for three decades has 
been quietly applying the teachings of 
Our Redeemer to the rehabilitation of 
youthful offenders. 

Today, at sixty, Monsignor Lane is the 
dean of American prison chaplains: a 
stocky, keen-eyed man who dislikes the 
radio and “other forms of noise,” re- 
laxes occasionally behind a long cigar, 
and has a knack of speaking bluntly to 
troubled people without giving offense. 
I have seen him literally yell a little 
courage into the heart of a tearful 
mother. “You're telling me, Mrs. O’Con- 
nor, that vou have a son at Elmira. 


Impossible. Whoever heard of an Irish- 
man behind bars!” Or fiercely yet some- 
how comfortingly to a_ tired-looking 
young woman inquiring after a husband 
lately returned to the Reformatory for 
breaking parole: “So you're Jim So-and- 
so’s wife. With a world full of men, you 
had to pick that fellow. Well, Madame, 
we're sending him home again soon, 
and this time I hope you’re stuck with 
him!” 

Monsignor has often been described 
as “jolly.” The term is inexact. His 
quiet humor provokes more thought 
than laughter. Last Christmas he re- 
ceived 450 cards from former Elmira in- 
mates, and his wry comment on this 
astounding influx was that “they were 
postmarked from every jail in the 
United States!” 

His office is a pleasantly disordered 
100m, crammed with leaning towers of 
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books collected for the Catholic li- 
brary Monsignor has developed at the 
Reformatory, and with old issues of 
the semi-monthly Don Bosco Bulletin, 
“edited and printed by and for the in- 
mates,” the only religious periodical 
published within prison walls. 

At the rear of “Chaplain’s Row,” a 
yellow-tiled corridor off the office, a 
door gives access to the cell blocks where 
Elmira’s 1300 inhabitants live. Their 
ages range from 16 to 30, and each 
stands convicted of what the law calls 
a “first felony.” About half are Catho- 
lic and 60 per cent come from New 
York City. Some have indeterminate 
sentences, meaning that while they can- 
not be imprisoned beyond the maxi- 
mum for the crime, they can be released 
whenever the authorities think them 
ready. Seldom does a man remain more 
than two years, although he may be 
transferred elsewhere for a _ longer 
period. Seldom does anyone get out 
under 18 months. 


ACK of the cell blocks is a broad 
asphalt court where for the first time 
the visitor sees Elmira’s 20-foot walls, 
since out front the 650-foot-wide main 
building is the only visible structure. In 
the court are the school where a boy 
can go far enough to qualify for college 
entrance, the shops where he can learn 
one of 29 trades, an ancient gym, a 
modern hospital, and the cavernous 
armory with its rows of wooden guns. 
This has been Monsignor’s parish 
since 1922 when only 18 months after 
ordination in his native Rochester, 


N. Y., he was assigned here by the 
late Bishop Thomas Hickey. Physically, 
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interviews, Msgr. Lane gets to 


know his men and what makes them tick 
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it is a small parish; in terms of spiritual 
activity, large. Every weekday Monsig- 
nor holds at least nine lengthy confi- 
dential talks with inmates. Saturdays 
he hears an average of 270 confessions. 
In few parishes is the impact of shep- 
herd on flock more intense, and what 
Monsignor has done in these walled-in 
15 acres has had its repercussions 
throughout the prison world. 

In that tightly knit hidden commu- 
nity extending from Elmira to Alcatraz 
and from Dannemora to Leavenworth, 
the story of Father Lane and ““Toughy,” 
for example, is a_ twice-told tale. 
Toughy came to Elmira about 15 years 
ago. “I thought,” says Monsignor, “I’d 
seen everything but Toughy was some- 
thing new. Nothing much was said in 
our first interview. Toughy was only 19, 
but already he’d frozen tight shut. 
Fortunately, something whispered to me: 
Underneath, this fellow’s good. Better 
keep an eye on him. 

“That wasn’t hard to do, because 
every week I get a list of the men 
who've violated prison rules, and every 
week Toughy was on it. One morning I 
sent for him.” 

Toughy was in one of the school 
rooms when Monsignor’s clerk stepped 
in and said, “Father Lane wants to see 
you.” 

“Okay,” said Toughy. “Got nothing 
better to do and years to do it in.” But 
going across the court, through the mess 
halls and the back corridors, Toughy 
wondered what was up. Everyone else 
in the prison had given him a hard 
time. What could the sky pilot add? 

At Monsignor’s office, he was told to 
shut the door and sit down and make 


MILTON LOMASK, former reporter for the 
New York Journal-American and other pa- 
pers, is now a full-time freelance writer. He 
has written for many leading magazines. 





himself comfortable. The clerk didn’t 
come in. There’s never a third party at 
these conferences. Father Lane was writ- 
ing a letter at his desk. He finished it 
and Toughy sat there, holding his cap 
and straining to look comfortable, his 
eyes wandering the walls, taking in the 
prison-made crucifixes, the big blue and 
gold tapestry embroidered with the 
words of the “Our Father.” 

“As you may know,” said Monsignor 
eventually, “every week each of the 
Catholic guards here contributes 25 
cents toward the maintenance of the 
chapel.” 

“Oh yeah!” said Toughy, muttering 
something Monsignor wasn’t supposed 
to hear, something about “there being 
all different kinds of rackets.” 

“Each week,” Monsignor went on, “I 
appoint an inmate to collect that money. 
Well—here’s the list. From now on this 
is going to be your job. You get the 
quarters and bring them to me.” 


OUGHY’S hands tightened about 

his cap as if trying to wring a 
chicken’s neck, and he started to bawl. 
When he could speak, he said, “No one 
ever put any trust in me before!” That 
was Toughy’s turning point. He was to 
distinguish himself in the war, win 
medals, survive a serious wound. Today 
those who read the entertainment pages 
of the newspapers see his real name oc- 
casionally He’s a Broadway producer. 


The prison chapel, built with funds collected by Msgr. Lane and dedicated in 
1938, seats 750 men and compares in beauty with many an outside church 
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“It can be done,” says Monsignor, “if 
you can get to their hearts, and if you 
can bring them to God, you can.” 

It’s Monsignor’s favorite subject: the 
need for more emphasis on religion in 
crime correction. “I doubt,” he says, “if 
reformatories will ever do much reform- 
ing until that need is_ intelligently 
recognized and honored. Last year, 
365 nominal Catholics were committed 
here. Only 21 claimed to have been 
practicing their religion. Many of them 
made their firsts Communions right here. 
Believe me, religious indifference is the 
root of a lot of crime. At any rate that’s 
been my observation here.” 

When Elmira was set up in 1876, it 
was the world’s most advanced reforma- 
tory, and all eyes were on it. “As you 
know,” says Monsignor, “many experi- 
ments have been undertaken here. In 
the beginning, the stress was on physical 
training. The idea seemed to be that if 
you made a man fit, you automatically 
made him good. In time it became ap- 
parent that the bulge of a man’s biceps 
like the flowers that bloom in_ the 
Spring, tra-la, have nothing to do with 
the case. The emphasis went to other 
things: education, psychology, more edu- 
cation, more psychology. These things 
come and go in cycles. The sad thing is 
that in making the round of the cycles, 
they always skip religion. 

“Education, psychology, physical train- 
ing,” says Monsignor, “are fine, but of 
themselves they never reformed anybody 
because that’s not their function. Crime 
is wrongdoing. The opposite of wrong- 
doing is rightdoing, and religion is the 
only subject whose function is to teach 
the difference. 
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“Shorthand doesn’t. A boy can get an 
excellent shorthand course here. But 
when he leaves us, there’s a question 
in our minds: Have we produced a bet- 
ter stenographer—or a_ better forger? 
Or take a lad who spends his time in 
the shops. When he goes, there’s that 
same doubt nagging at our hearts: Have 
we produced a better mechanic—or a 
better maker of burglar tools? Religion 
is the only subject you can teach in a 
place like this, confident that if the stu- 
dent follows its teachings when he gets 
out—he won’t come back!” 

Monsignor has been saying these 
things tor 31 years—at Elmira, at meet- 
ings of the National Association of 
Prison Chaplains which he directed as 
president for three consecutive years, at 
the national crime correction confer- 
ences he has attended as Governor 
Dewey’s personal representative. He has 
been saying—and doing them. 


WV 7HEN Monsignor came to Elmira, 

there was no such thing as an ex- 
ciusively Catholic chapel in any Ameri- 
can prison. In 1934, he started raising 
funds for one. By 1937, he had $15,000— 
enough, provided the state would per- 
mit him to build the chapel with vol- 
unteer prison labor. Edward P. Mul- 
rooney, now of the Waterfront Crime 
Commission, was New York State Com- 
missioner of Correction at that time, 
and he can remember when Monsignor 
—then Father—Lane first came to him. 

“I said, ‘Father, I’m for a chapel, but 
certain people may raise objections. 
What will you say to them?’ Well, Fa- 
ther Lane was ready for that one. ‘lll 
cite a precedent,’ he told me. “There’s a 


About 250 out of 600 Catholic inmates receive Communion each week from 
the Monsignor. who says fidelity to religion is a sign of hope in inmates 


chapel at Sing Sing. It’s not Catholic. 
The Jews and the Protestants use it too. 
But it was built and it’s being used en- 
tirely for religious purposes.’ I said, ‘All 
right, Father, proceed.’ ” 

Today the visitor to Elmira is aware 
of the St. Don Bosco Chapel even before 
he enters the main building. Its rose 
window looks east from under the ga- 
ble of the center wing. It’s not a “real 
rose window,” according to Monsignor, 
because there’s only cheap glass between 
the traceries. Some day he hopes to 
raise another $2000 and fill it with real 
rose window glass. ‘““When the sun rises 
then,” he says, “it'll be beautiful in 
here.” 

It’s beautiful now. “An oasis in a des- 
ert,” a newspaper man has called it, 
“where an inmate can come and sit with 
God without the shadow of a bar falling 
across his folded hands.” The benches, 
seating 750, were made in the prison 
shops. An inmate carved the black statue 
of John Melchior St. Don _ Bosco, 
founder of the Salesians, whose own 
work with neglected boys was inspired 
by a visit to the prisons of Turin, Italy, 
in 1841. Two non-Catholic inmates, a 
Jew and a Negro, painted the Stations 
of the Cross and the large mural of St. 
Don Bosco “striking the bonds of way- 
wardness from a group of boys.” 

At the dedication on June 30, 1938, 
Bishop James E. Kearney of Rochester 
sang the first Pontifical Mass ever cele- 
brated behind bars. Within a year an- 
other Catholic chapel had been com- 
pleted at Clinton Prison in Dannemora, 
N. Y.. Then the objections Commis- 
sioner Mulrooney had foreseen were 
raised. For all practical purposes they 





At Christmas, the “padre” pre- 
sents gifts to friendless parishioners 








came from Joseph Lewis, president of 
the Freethinkers of America, the Free- 
thinkers of America, Inc., and the New 
York League for the Separation of 
Church and State. 

Mr. Lewis filed a petition in a New 
York Supreme Court. He contended 
that “denominational chapels” were un- 
constitutional. He wanted both chapels 
demolished and all prison chaplains 
fired. The Court handed down its de- 
cision on April 16, 1940. Mr. Lewis’ 
petition was thrown out as standing on 
no legal grounds whatsoever. Wrote 
justice Pierce H. Russel: “The relation- 
ship of religious faith to the very foun- 
dation of our government and the wel- 
fare of society should not be severed.” A 
inovement instigated by Monsignor six 
years before had reached its precedent- 
setting conclusion: Today any religious 
denomination may build a chapel in any 
American prison. 

On a visit to New York City in 1925, 
Monsignor called on the parents of a 
boy recently committed to Elmira. Since 
then, as a matter of policy, Monsignor 
has conducted over 10,000 such inter- 
views. He used to conduct them in vari- 
ous parts of the state. Now he does 
them all in New York City. He makes 
the overnight jaunt four times a year. 

The first time I ever saw Monsignor 
he was conducting interviews in the 
State Department of Correction build- 
ing on lower Broadway. That day he 
talked to about 80 people in person and 
10 over the phone. I sat in the confer- 
ence room, watching them come and go. 
Except for a certain look of bewilder- 
ment, the look of a child hurt for the 
first time and wondering how and why, 
they had nothing in common. They fell 
into no group, economic or otherwise. 





Cheap rabbit walked out and mink 
flowed in. One woman brought into the 
room all the marks of breeding, wealth, 
and luxury. She had come about her 
only son. She moved heavily, grief im- 
peding her like weights. She kept say- 
ing, “I don’t see how I'll get through 
the days!” Monsignor was very kind, 
very encouraging. “He’s coming to Mass 
and Communion all the time. You'll see 
no more trouble from that boy.” 

Occasionally he spoke reprovingly, 
once harshly. To a tall, sartorially 
splendid, waxen-faced man, he said: 
“Your son’s doing perfectly, but some 
of the worst we ever sent out were per- 
fect inmates. Figured they’d get out 
sooner that way. Your boy isn’t coming 
to Mass, and I take that to mean his 
underlying attitude hasn’t changed. 
When you write, tell him what I said.” 

A ring flashed as the man _ brushed 
Monsignor’s words aside. “Why is he in 
so long?” he asked. “He only robbed a 
man.” 

“With a gun,’ 
him. 

“He didn’t shoot.” 

“He had it with him, and those things 
have been known to go off. The thing 
I want you to get over to him is the 
seriousness of what he’s done. Tell 


Monsignor reminded 


.him crime is not tiddlywinks!” 


All day they came. The first thing 
they all wanted to know was when was 
lie getting out. Second, how was he be- 
having. Third, did Monsignor feel he 
would do it again. Once, between inter- 
views, Monsignor said, “Hope is a great 
virtue.” At another point: “This is a 
human endurance contest.” At noon a 


girl brought him a cup of coffee, two 


sandwiches, and some cup cakes. He 
drank the coffee, ate one half of a sand- 








the rifle. 


pletely helpless.” 





P Shortly after being drafted, a young mountaineer was on guard 
duty one night, when an officer approached his post. 

“Halt!” shouted the draftee. “Who goes there?” 

“Captain Benson,” the officer replied. 

“Advance and be recognized.” 

The sentry was standing at port arms when the captain reached 
his side. Without warning, the officer reached out and snatched 


“What a soldier you are,” he shouted. “Here you are com- 


“I don’t know about that,” answered the mountaineer, reach- 
ing quickly inside his jacket and pulling out a .45 automatic, 
which he aimed between the captain’s eyes. “All I can say is, 
you'd better give me that rifle. It ain’t loaded, but this pistol is.” 


Seeret 
Weapon 


—Stanley J. Meyer 
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wich, and saved the rest, distributing it 
item by item to the children whom 
some of the parents brought along in 
the afternoon. One woman brought the 
curly-haired, 4-year-old son of an_ in- 


mate. Monsignor patted the curls. 
“Chip off the old block,” he said. 


“Heaven forbid!” said the mother. “One 
of them’s enough!” 

The children, of course, didn’t know 
where their Daddies were. As she was 
leaving, a tall, handsome, tweedy woman 
pointed to the little girl at her feet. 
“She assumes the old man to be at the 
North Pole, assisting Santa Claus!” 

“IT thought I’d heard them all,” was 
Monsignor’s comment. 

F the forty-three “alumni” who gath- 

ered in Elmira on April 21, 1947, to 
tender that “unprecedented” luncheon 
to Monsignor, 19 made the trip from 
New York City by chartered bus. On 
their way home, they got an idea. Out 
of it was to grow what is still the only 
organization of its kind: Father Lane’s 
Gang. There has always been much 
talk of the heartbreaking problems of 
a prisoner on his return to society. 
Where is he to turn for work, for de- 
cent and understanding companionship? 
That’s the Gang’s function. They help 
parolees and others released from El 
mira Reformatory. 

Recently the wife of a parolee called 
on the Gang. Her husband had gone on 
a spree. She feared the police might 
pick him up, in which case his parole 
would be broken. Six members went to 
work. In teams of two, they prowled 
the Brooklyn bars, found the man and 
got him safely home. The Gang has 
raised money to provide Christmas pres- 
ents for inmates who otherwise wouldn’t 
have.had any. They have raised money 
to provide a decent Christmas for the 
children of inmates, and to send parents 
to see their sons at the Reformatory. 

The Gang now has about 140 dues- 
paying members. Most are alumni, but 
not all. Friends and well-wishers are 
urged to join for obvious reasons. The 
Gang holds a monthly meeting in New 
York. When Monsignor is in town, he 
attends, and once he took me along. 
There were reminiscences. Someone 
everybody seemed to know had been 
returned to Elmira. Some were sur- 
prised, some chagrined, some amused. 
There was a long argument about “per- 
sonal responsibility.” Everyone took a 
swipe at the issue, including your re- 
porter. After the meeting, Monsignor 
and I had a little chat. 

“Now,” he said, “you know all about 
the work of a prison chaplain. Our job 
is to spot the good in each of them, if 
we can, and try to make them see it— 
and be true to it. In brief, I’m a devil’s 
advocate.” 
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The Big 


There’s a depressing similarity 





between a horse in a stall and man in an efficiency apartment 


HE old sixteen-room brick mansion 

was being slowly demolished. The 
ragged edges of side wall still standing 
revealed a ruin of plaster and timber 
and twisted wire inside. Looking at 
the wreckage, I immediately concluded 
that it was being removed to make way 
for a filling station, since everyone 
nowadays recognizes the sacred right of 
the oil companies to build a service sta- 
tion on the corner of every third city 
block. Then I noticed the sign, which 
announced brightly that after such-and- 
such a date, Blank & Co. would have 
available for rental twenty completely 


furnished one-room efficiency apart- 
ments on that very spot. 
I shuddered as I read it. To me 


there has always been a depressing simi- 
larity between the horse in his stall, the 
canary in his cage, the goldfish in his 
bowl, and the modern denizen of a 
one-room apartment. Progress has led 
us down many strange paths, but what 
psychology lies behind this yen to con- 
fine ourselves in ever-diminishing areas 
of space will never be clear to me. 
Undoubtedly, for many, it is a matter 
of economic necessity; our modern civ- 
ilization places a high premium on the 
right of a man to occupy more than 
standing room in this spacious world. 
But even business executives with lots 
of money to spread around, build ranch- 
type houses with living room, dining 
room, and kitchen merged into one 
unit. And their designers point with 
pride to the fact that every square inch 
of space has been utilized! 

But I question whether the so-called 
“wasted space” in the old houses was 
really wasted. I remember with sheer 
delight the sunny bay windows and 
circular staircases, the shadowy halls 
and big airy bedrooms in the big houses 
of yesterday. I remember the delight- 
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ful little “extra rooms” here and there 
which served as mother’s sewing room, 
father’s den, sister’s studio for china 
painting, or perhaps a spare room when 
an extra guest dropped in. (Not to be 
confused with the official guest room, 
which was always ready with its patch- 
work quilt and embroidered pillow 
cases when grandma came to visit.) I 
recall too well my grandfather’s house, 
which—space savers take cover!—had not 
only a kitchen, pantry, dining room, 
living room, and parlor, but also a li- 
brary. This was my favorite childhood 
haunt, where I could slip in unnoticed 
and curl up on the lounge with any 
book of my choice. My grandmother 
was accustomed, every afternoon, to 
seek the quiet seclusion of the parlor to 
recite her rosary, in complete privacy. 


AYBE the mania for consolidation 

does save money, but it doesn’t 
save wear and tear on the nervous sys- 
tem. When people have room to spread 
out, there is much less friction. If Junior 
has a place to play, Mother has a room 
for sewing, Father has a place to read, 
and Sister has a room to entertain her 
friends, life has a tranquillity utterly 
unknown in a home where everyone is 
obliged to carry on his particular activi- 
ties in one spot. The definition of 
“friction” is “rubbing together,” a con- 
dition impossible to avoid in these 
miniature “model homes.” The human 
personality needs growing space. Peo- 
ple, like plants, can be blighted by 
crowding too closely together. 

Long ago, the planners dispensed 
with the extra room that might be 
available for an extra child, an over- 
night guest, or a parent whose home 
has been broken by death. Even in 
the country, with acres of ground all 
around, you find the little match box 


houses with “every square inch of space 
utilized.” It is strange that we can 
afford everything except the incredible 
luxury of space. 

Several times I’ve had a very bad 
dream. I find myself alone in an efh- 
ciency apartment; I am trying to get 
out. I open what appears to he a door 
and a bed falls down, narrowly missing 
me; I open another door and out pops 
an ironing board; another reveals an 
automatic washer; another an electric 
range. Frantically, I try every visible 
door; I find every modern convenience 
but no avenue of escape. I rush to the 
window, but to my consternation, that 
does not open. It is sealed shut, be- 
cause the room is equipped with the 
latest type of air conditioning unit with 
temperature control, and opening the 
window would disturb the thermostat 
which maintains the temperature at the 
ideal level for health and comfort. To 
me this is a symbol of mankind’s pre- 
dicament in this modern age—we enjoy 
every device that science can provide, 
but no peace of mind, no sense of 
liberation. 


T times it is good to lift one’s eyes 
Ato the sky and see, extending mil- 
lions and billions of miles away, all the 
extra space that God made and didn’t 
utilize for anything except firmament. 
There are myriads of stars, but none of 
them appears to be crowded! Another 
thing that cheers me greatly is to read 
the words of Our Lord to His Apostles, 
in the Gospel of St. John: “Let not 
your heart be troubled. In My Fa- 
ther’s house there are manly mansions. 
I go to prepare a place for you.” 

My eyes rest happily on that word 
“mansions.” Thanks be to God, none 
of us will have to spend Eternity in an 
efficiency apartment! 
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AMRPORT CHAPEL 


Early Sunday morning sees O’Brien 
and his men wheel a small altar to 
the restaurant where Mass is now said. 


Customs man O'Brien and Chaplain 
Missbach chat at terminal as travelers 
arrive in time for Mass and_ flight. 











SIGN PICTURE STORY 


THE SIGN 


CLONAL TEENS TT 





An airport worker helps Chaplain Walter 
J. Missbach as he dons Mass vestments. 


Passengers and airline personnel listen 
attentively as chaplain gives his sermon. 


Mass is celebrated in corner of Idlewild’s 
Brass Rail restaurant, thanks to owner. 





At 8 a.M., when Mass is completed, ta- 
bles are set for day’s business as usual. 


Idlewild’s airport chapel is an answer to a prayer for travelers in a rush 
Pp Pp pray 


and airline workers with odd hours who otherwise couldn’t attend Mass 


@ New York’s Idlewild Airport may soon have its own 
chapel, called “Our Lady of the Skies,” where people from 
the ends of the earth can hear Mass between plane flights. 

It all began in May, 1951, when Robert E. O’Brien, air- 
port customs officer, and two dozen of his co-workers started 
weekly Rosary devotions to Our Lady of Fatima. Soon, 
Father Walter J. Missbach, curate at Christ the King Church 
in nearby Springfield, heard of the group. With his encour- 
agement, the airline men organized a Catholic Guild at the 
terminal, out of which grew concern for the problem of Sun- 
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day Mass attendance. Travelers have a rough time of it 
because of plane schedules, the Guild felt, and the airport's 
workers are similarly hampered. The idea for the chapel 
suggested itself and approval was granted by diocesan and 
airport officials. 

To O’Brien, who saw chapels in the strangest places dur- 
ing his service in World War II, an airport chapel is the 
most normal thing in the world: “I just thought it was a 
crying shame that the ‘world’s greatest airport’ didn’t have 
one. 
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Stewardesses, about to fly to Europe, Traveler and airport policeman kneel 
pray with Rosary and Missal at Mass. side by side during carly Sunday service. 


Mechanic, hostess, business man, and Travelers board plane with consolation 
airline official become one in prayer. that God travels with them after Mass. 


To the World War II veteran who sparked the plan for Idlewild’s 


Airport chapel, it seemed the most normal thing in the world 


THE SIGN 
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Customs man O’Brien and Father Missbach inspect 
plans at proposed site of new airport chapel. 


Plane’s pilot salutes O’Brien 
as flight prepares to take off. 





sae 


Architect’s drawing shows simple. yet modern, 
lines of the planned chapel of “Our Lady of the 
Skies,” where travelers will worship in years ahead. 
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David and the 
Red Goliath 


by BERNARD 8S. REDMONT 


Jean-Paul David 
points to poster 
showing Eiffel 

Tower surmounted by 
Red flag. “‘Never 
this,”’ says 

inscription 
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Forty million Frenchmen can’t be wrong, but the French Communists 


are in dread of a little man whose weapon is laughter and Gallic humor 


HE husky, broad-shouldered French- 

man leaped out of his car and 
paused to glance angrily at the Com- 
munist slogan, “U. S. Go Home!” 
chalked on the wall of the apartment 
house next door. 

He reflected for a moment. Then he 
turned decisively into the quiet, cobble- 
stoned back alley off the Rue de I’ 
Université in Paris. With the vigorous 
spring of an ex-rugby player, he strode 
up to the last house on the ivy-covered 
lane, an unmarked brownstone, nodded 
to the armed day-and-night policeman 
in the green sentry box, waited for the 
buzzer to release the gate-lock, and dis- 
appeared inside the silent house. 

Within twenty-four hours, Paris was 
blanketed with posters. Wherever there 
was a Communist’s “U. S$. Go Home!” 
it was followed by a line reading, “Why 
didn’t you say that in 1944?” The pos- 
ter was signed simply “Paix et Liberté” 
or “Peace and Freedom.” 
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“Peace and Freedom” is the brain- 
child of Jean-Paul David, a forty-year- 
old small-town mayor who is also a 
Deputy in the National Assembly and 
who has rocketed his way to political 
stardom overnight. 

More than any other single man, 
group, fact, or idea, David and the 
slingshot of his “Peace and Freedom” 
have given cheer to France’s fight 
against the Red Goliath of Commu- 
nism. 

The wane in the influence of French 
Communism, and its drop from a post- 
Liberation membership of 1,500,000 to a 
current 250,000, may be directly traced 
to his hard-hitting crusade. 

David’s hobby is fighting Commu- 
nism—with vim and wit. Communism is 
no laughing matter. But David knows 
that humor is the Achilles’ heel of the 
Reds. And he has an irrepressible sense 
of humor. 

Like all fanatics, Communists can’t 


stand humor. They are much too much 
in deadly earnest. So the Red Goliath 
has been infuriated with the sharp 
stones of wit from the sling of David. 

Essentially, Communism is a disease. 
David believes it is curable. His method 
is what grandpa used to call home- 
opathy. That’s the medical theory hold- 
ing that “‘a disease is cured by remedies 
—in small quantities—which produce on 
a healthy person effects similar to the 
symptoms of the complaint of the pa- 
tient.” In other words: Treatment of the 
disease by the disease, or “the hair of 
the dog that bit you.” 

David has been using homeopathy 
on the Communists—fighting them with 
a dose of their own medicine—a dove 
for a dove and a “peace” for a “peace.” 
Not in small doses, either. From the 
unmarked brownstone house on the Left 
Bank of the Seine, he has been turning 
out olive branches, doves, quotations 
from Lenin and Stalin, and Communist 
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praise of President Eisenhower dated 
1945 juxtaposed with Communist at- 
tacks on Eisenhower today—in millions 
of copies. 

He blankets the country with a quar- 
ter of a million to a million posters 
every month. His radio talks, lectures, 
pamphlets, newsletters, and tracts—up 
to ten million a month—are solely de- 
voted to extirpating the cancer of Com- 
munism. In the Paris area alone, he has 
a dozen men—all volunteers—armed with 
mops and pails, pasting up handbills 
day and night, seven days a week. 

The Communists recently were fight- 
ing against the extension of the French 
draft with the slogan, “Down with the 
eighteen months service!” Their cam- 
paign fell apart when “Peace and Free- 
dom” echoed it, saying on nearby or 
superimposed billboards, “Yes, of course, 
down with the eighteen months service! 
We insist on three years service, the 
same as in Russia.” The French people 
loved that one. 

David named his group “Peace and 
Freedom” because he felt the Com- 
munists were misusing some fine old- 
fashioned words that ought to be kept 
sacred. He took Picasso’s famous dove 
—the symbol of the Communist-inspired 
Stockholm Peace Appeal movement— 
and painted it red on his posters. An 


olive branch hung from the _ dove’s 
mouth, but its head was _ half-turret, 
half-German helmet, its beak was a 


sawed-off cannon, and its feet were the 
treads of a tank. David called it “The 
dove that goes boom!” The story went 
round the world. 


(Right) The dove of peace bleeding the Communist symbol 
is a 


with Stalin waving approval 


(Below) The dove that goes boom, composed of a Red 
tank, olive branch, and tail of smoke, tickled all Europe 
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David even arranged for his dove 
to have a gummed side, so that it could 
be “mated” with the Red dove wherever 


possible. 

The “Cocos,” as David calls them, 
didn’t appreciate the humor at all. 
They attempted to vilify him and 
blacken his name and war record. 

But David had served at the head 


of a tank unit, at a time when the Com- 
munists were trying to sell the world 
on the Nazi-Soviet pact. He is a holder 
of the Croix de Guerre with three cita- 
tions and is an officer in the Legion of 
Honor. He was in business during the 
German occupation, but took part in 
no political activity. He was a member 


of two resistance organizations. the 
O.C.M. (Civil and Military Organiza- 
tion) and the A. F. (Underground 
Forces) . 


David devised a punning answer to 
the Red-led movement called “L’Appel 
de Stockholm” (the Stockholm appeal) , 
which has been a main propaganda de- 
vice of the French Communists. “Peace 
and Freedom” put up a version mock- 
ingly labeled “La pelle de Stockholm” 
(the Stockholm spade) “pour enterrer 
nos libertés’” (to bury our liberties) . 
In the background were crosses and a 
tomb with the names of the Soviet 
satellites and a booted Russian figure 
digging another grave. 

The humor may be somewhat on the 
macabre side for an American’s taste, 
but to the more caustic Frenchman’s wit, 
it was grimly apt. 

David also put the “peace” cries in 
their proper proportion when he said in 


modern masterpiece 


another poster, “If the Soviet Union 
wants peace, let it stop the war in 
Indo-China.” 

When French Communist boss Mau- 
rice Thorez was ailing, and the Kremlin 
sent a Russian specialist to Paris to 
treat him, David got to work. The 
morning after the announcement, he 
sent every physician in Paris a ‘Peace 
and Freedom” pamphlet calling this “a 
snub to the medical profession.” He 
added, “Are French doctors unworthy 
or inefficient?” 

When Thorez disappeared imto the 
maw of Soviet Russia “for medical 
treatment” and failed to return for 
many months, David saw another op- 
portunity to pull the Communist leg. 

A simple two-word poster popped 
up all over France: “Liberate Thorez.” 
At first, it had people guessing. Who 
stuck it up? Worried Communists? 
Madame Thorez? Gaullists? At any rate, 
it struck the Frenchman’s funny bone. 

When Thorez finally returned, David 
pasted up open letters to “Dear Com- 
rade Maurice,” hailing his “liberation” 
and saying, “We were all afraid for you. 
Think of it—with those medical 
sins! They could have killed you! I sure 
was happy to hear about the amnesty 
that followed the death of dear 
great comrade Stalin, the chief of all of 
us. I always said, now they’ve declared 
an, amnesty, he’s going to come back to 
us. a 

David, eyes twinkling, says his aim 
frankly is to create confusion among 
the Communists. 

He charges Communist propaganda 


assas- 


our 
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with “poisoning the French masses for 
years because nobody has bothered to 
answer it. Now I answer it in my own 
way, with its own material and on_ its 
own ground.” 

Generally, the idea is to use the names 
of Stalin and Lenin, and even the 
customary format of Communist propa- 
ganda, as bait—so that the reader, even 
it he is a faithful “comrade,” is half-way 
through before he realizes what he’s 
reading. 

David, a thatch-haired, strong-jawed 
country boy, looks like a village milk- 
man—and almost was one. His family 
operates a dairy products plant in the 
provinces. 

He was born in Gascony, the land of 
the swashbuckling Three Musketeers, 
not far from the stamping grounds of 
the witty Cyrano de Bergerac, at Mielan, 
in Gers Department, on December 14, 
1912. After doing brilliantly in his sec- 
ondary studies, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Paris and the School of Politi- 
cal Science, and emerged with a diplo- 
matic degree. 

He made a hesitant entry into poli- 
tics as parliamentary secretary to the 
Aviation Committee of the Senate from 
1936 to 1939, but the war interrupted 
his career. 


FIER the Liberation, he took less 
A interest in his family’s business. 
David was no butter, cheese, and yogurt 
salesman. 

He decided to go into politics and 
helped to found the middle of the road 
Rassemblement des Republi- 
cains, a federation of republican par- 
ties. He its a good friend of former 
Premier René Pleven and represents a 
similar middle-ground political attitude. 

David backs the center group ol 
Popular Republicans (Catholics) , Radi- 
cals, Socialists, and independent conser- 
vatives, who have governed France foi 
the past five years, against the extremes 
of Communism on the left and Gaullism 
on the right. However, he does not op- 
pose working with General de Gaulle, 
if necessary to combat Communism. 

At thirty-five, David became Mayor 
of Mantes, an industrial and agricul- 
tural city of 15,000 on the Seine, 35 
miles west of Paris. He has been a 
Deputy since 1946, and is a member ol 
the National Assembly’s National De- 
fense and Transportation Committees. 

Some of his political opponents have 
accused him of excessive ambition and 
egotism. He has never attempted par- 
ticularly to conceal either. He would 
like to be Premier or President ol 
France, and some day he may well be. 

He is not a cocktail socialite, doesn’t 
drink, and smokes little. He says he dis- 
likes the theater, and he detests the 
salon “intellectual” life of Paris. 
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He favors golf, hunting, and fisning— 
or merely playing with his two children, 
Pierre-Louis, 8, and Marion, 4. 

David is a Catholic, but his movement 
is strictly independent of all religious, 
political, or other affiliation. It is open 
to all men and women of good will, re- 
gardless of party or creed. 

He has deliberately avoided official 
ties with any political group. This tactic 
has prevented the Communists from 
pinning any partisan label on “Peace 
and Freedom” and from trying to de- 
preciate its standing with a sophisticated 
French public. 

David is the first to admit that Com- 
munism in France is born of low wages, 
poor housing, and the agony of three 
invasions in the memory of a single life 
span. He believes the best long-range 
way to fight Communism is to improve 
iiving conditions. But meantime, the 
dangers of the Red will-o’-the-wisp must 
be exposed. “Peace and Freedom” is 
purely, simply, and frankly a_propa- 
ganda organization with a single ob- 
jective—to expose Communist lies. 

David’s darts even the 


wing into 





@ More people would recognize an 
opportunity if it didn’t look so much 
like work. —Dublin Opinion 





smallest commune of France. They are 
to be found now in all of the country’s 
38,000 townships, from Paris to the tin- 
icst hamlet. He has a lieutenant in 
every department of France, in charge 
of a staff of volunteers. 

In the summer tourist season, with 
millions of travelers flocking into Paris, 
“Peace and Freedom” puts up posters 
saying, “The tourist season has come. 
France welcomes thousands of foreigners 
with joy every day—British, American, 
Belgian, Scandinavian, Dutch, German, 
Swiss, Italian, etc. But you never see 
Seviet citizens. Why? Because they are 
prisoners in their own country.” 

Postcards of the Eiffel Tower, with 
the red hammer-and-sickle flag flying 
from the summit, were distributed with 
the words: “Never This!” 

The Communists, irate at his incur- 
sion into a field in which they previ- 
ously held a monopoly, have reacted 
violently. They have sent out “toughs” 
to tear down David’s posters or to de- 
face them with obscene comments. Bill- 
posters and handbill distributors have 
been beaten up. That was a major error. 
It told everybody the Communists were 
really being hurt, at long last. 

Threats and anonymous letters come 
in regularly. But David boldly puts the 
name and address of his organization 


on all of his material. Only the tele- 
phone is unlisted, to discourage cranks. 

A staff of fifty paid workers at head- 
quarters busily reads and clips the Com- 
munist press from all over the world, 
listens to Communist radio stations, 
keeping track of lies and contradictions, 
for immediate correction and exposure. 

His five-minute weekly radio program 
spreads the message on the govern- 
ment radio network every Tuesday eve- 
ning at the peak listening hour of 
8:30 P.M. 

Frenchmen of all classes send in regu- 
lar or occasional donations to David to 
pursue his “campaign of truth.” The 
other day, he told me, a widow who lost 
her only son in Indo-China, wrote David 
after hearing his radio talk, and en- 
closed 500 francs ($1.25). Some contri- 
butions have been as low as 100 francs 
(25 cents). But the group prefers regu- 
lar weekly, monthly, or annual subscrip- 
tions—and it has some big contributors. 

His budget must be substantial, judg- 
ing the output. He calls it “very limi- 
ted.” In comparison to the huge and 
well-financed Communist propaganda 
machine, fed by the Paris Embassies of 
the Iren Curtain countries, David's 
budget is miniscule. His aides say that 
“Peace and Freedom” spends less than 
1 per cent of what the Communists have 
at their disposal in France. He regu- 
larly complains of lack of funds. 

David himself takes no pay, although 
he devotes as much as half of his time 
to his “hobby.” 


\VID’S movement has gone inter- 

national. “Peace and Freedom” as- 
sociations have sprung up in nine coun- 
tries—Denmark, Holland, — Belgium, 
Italy, West Germany, Greece, Turkey, 
Cambodia, and Vietnam. They are all 
independent, but share their experi- 
ences. 

Recently, a successful poster showed 
two hands tearing up a French Com- 
munist Party membership card. with 
the legend, ‘100,000 Frenchmen did 
this in 1952—Communists: Emulate 
them in 1953—You’ll feel better.” 

More and more Frenchmen. are begin- 
ning to “feel better” each year. And 
David is unlikely to rest until all the 
cards are torn up. 

He’s like the lowly porcupine. which 
he has chosen as a symbol for ‘Peace 
and Freedom.” His explanation: “The 
porcupine is a gentle and highly useful 
animal. He only fights back when he’s 
attacked. That’s when you see his quills 
spring up.” 





BERNARD S. REDMONT, outstanding Ameri- 
can foreign correspondent, lives in Paris. 
Since January 1950 he has covered France for 
Reuters News Agency, the London Daily Mail, 
and many leading American magazines. 
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President Eisenhower has tried by word and deed to assure the country that 


God and religion have a part in the councils of our national government 


A Prayerful President 





by JOHN C. O°BRIEN 


HEN she was a member of the 

Seventy-ninth Congress, Clare 

Boothe Luce, now American 
Ambassador to Italy, confounded the 
parliamentarians of the House by in- 
troducing what she called her “God reso- 
lution.” This was an affirmation by 
Congress that the rights of man are the 
endowment not of governments nor of 
men, but of the Creator, and a proposal 
that the Government seek all national 
and international solutions in the “be- 
lief that the only proper guide and sanc- 
tion for the laws and actions of men 
are the laws and authority of God.” 

So seldom had the parliamentarians 
been called upon to deal with resolu- 
tions concerned with spiritual themes 
that, after some deliberation, they ad- 
vised the Speaker to refer the Luce 
resolution to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. The irrelevance astonished the 
satiric Congresswoman. 

“This perplexing circumstance,” she 
said in a speech in the House, “leads 
me to add to my political credo that 1 
do not believe that God should be a 
foreigner to our shores, nor to the shores 
and valleys, mountains or rivers of any 
nation on earth. 

“For where God is a foreigner, where 
He is exiled from the shores of any na- 
tion, then His handmaidens, Stern 
Truth, Clear Conscience, and Sweet Lib- 
erty go into exile with Him. No ideol- 
ogy which does not believe in freedom 
under law and law under God offers 
any hope to the members of this House.” 

Later the Speaker changed the refer- 
ence from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to the Judiciary Committee, a 
reconsideration apparently suggested by 
the fact that the resolution mentioned 
the word “laws.” Needless to say, the 





, 2 Harris & Ewing resolution died in committee. 
President Eisenhower: Our form of government has no Perhaps an identical fate awaits a 
sense unless it is founded on a deeply felt religious faith 


somewhat similar resolution introduced 
in the present session of Congress by 
Senator Ralph E. Flanders, a Vermont 
Republican—a proposal for a Constitu- 
tional amendment “recognizing the au- 
thority and law of Jesus Christ.” But 
whatever happens to the Flanders pro- 
posal, at least it can be said that 
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Clare Boothe Luce: “I do not believe that 
God should be a foreigner to our shores’ 








declarations of belief in the dependency 
of man upon God no longer are consid- 
ered irrelevancies in the halls of gov- 
crnment. Not since the early years of 
the Republic have spiritual values been 
so frequently and emphatically stressed 
as during the last few months. The man 
who has brought them so prominently 
to the forefront is President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

It did not take the new President long 
to proclaim his own dependence upon 
divine guidance. The man who declared 
repeatedly during his campaign that 
“our form of government has no sense 
unless it is founded on a deeply felt 
religious faith” opened his Inaugural 
Address with an invocation personally 
composed while attending a pre-Inau- 
gural service in the National Presby- 
terian Church. 

“Almighty God,” he prayed, “as we 
stand here at this moment, my future 
associates in the executive branch of the 
Government join me in beseeching that 
Thou will make full and complete our 
dedication to the service of the people 
in this throng and their fellow citizens 
everywhere.” 


INCE that day, he has shown by word 

and deed that his sense of depend- 
ence upon the Almighty is deep and 
abiding. The day before the Inaugura- 
tion, he joined the National Presbyterian 
Church—the first President to affiliate 
with a church while a resident of the 
White House—and he has been a regu- 
lar attendant ever since. His speeches 
and messages, except those dealing with 
specific legislation, have seldom failed 
to stress the need for divine assistance. 

He gave impetus to a prayer move- 
ment in Congress by joining a group of 
lawmakers and Cabinet ofhcers in a 
prayer-breakfast a few weeks after he 
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took the oath of office. On that occa- 
sion, he expressed the belief that 
prayer is a necessity “because by prayer 
we mean an effort to get in touch with 
the Infinite.” He initiated the practice 
of opening his Cabinet meetings with 
prayer. 

The example of a President calling 
upon a materialistic age to seek an 
answer to its problems in the observ- 
ance of Christian principles seems not 
to have been lost on Congress or upon 
the country. 

The Flanders resolution seeking to 
write recognition of the law of Christ 
into the basic law of the land is symp- 
tomatic of the desire of many members 
of Congress for a spiritual rededication. 
A pending House resolution urging the 
United Nations to open its delibera- 
tions with prayer calls attention to an 
indifference to God in the vast honey- 
comb on the East River that has dis- 
tressed most Christians. Until six years 
ago, observance of Good Friday by the 
recessing of both Houses had not been 
well established. In the past thirty 
years, for example, the Senate has met 
on that day almost as often as it has 
recessed. This year, however, the recess 
resolutions were adopted as a matter 
of course, without objection. 

Almost from the beginning of the 
Republic, the sessions of both Houses 
of Congress have been opened with 
prayer, although it was not until 1857 
that a law was passed authorizing a paid 
chaplain for each branch. Recently, 
however, members have been conduct- 
ing their own prayer meetings, and reso- 
lutions have been introduced on both 
sides of the Capitol to set aside a room 
as a chapel where members may medi- 
tate and pray. 

These prayer mectings, which are 
held on Wednesday mornings, are at- 
tended by a group from both Houses 
which sometimes runs as high as forty. 
The members take turns in leading the 
services. A close friend of the President, 
Senator Frank Carlson, a Republican of 
Kansas, is one of the most regular 
of the attendants. It was Carlson who 
invited the President to attend the 
prayer-breakfast soon after his In- 
auguration. This resulted in bringing 
out a large attendance from the Supreme 
Court and the Cabinet as well as from 
Congress. 

A congressional chaplain a hundred 
or more years ago probably would have 
been astonished if members of Congress 
—even a small fraction of the member- 
ship—evinced any interest in prayer serv- 
ices. The Reverend William Henry Mil 


burn, who was chaplain in 1845, re- 
calls in his autobiography that he was 
shocked by the conduct of a group of 
Congressmen he encountered on a river 
boat plying between Cincinnati and 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Preaching on the deck of the boat on 
a Sunday morning, Mr. Milburn di- 
rected a sharp rebuke straight at the na- 
tion’s lawmakers who, perhaps for want 
of something else to do, joined the 
congregation, 

“If | am to judge the nation by you,” 
Mr. Milburn said, “I can come to no 
other conclusion than that it is com- 
posed of profane swearers, card-players, 
and drunkards.” 

If the Congressmen were not moved 
to repentance by the sermon, they were 
struck with admiration for the preach- 
er’s fearlessness in reproving them. An 
hour after the service, a spokesman for 
the Congressmen waited on the clergy- 
man in his cabin and presented him 
with a purse as a token of their ap- 
preciation of this sincerity. The spokes- 
man also offered the group’s support to 
Mr. Milburn for one of the Congres- 
sional chaplaincies if he would permit 
his name to be used in the forthcoming 
election. When they got to Washing 
ton they fulfilled their promise, thereby 
giving Mr. Milburn the distinction ol 
being the only chaplain who ever got 
the job by upbraiding members for mis- 
conduct. 

In those days, it was the duty of the 
chaplains not only to open the sessions 
of the two Houses with prayer but to 
preach in the House of Representatives 
on Sunday mornings. Today the chap- 
lain’s only duty is to offer prayer at 
the beginning of each session. Visiting 
clergymen, among them many Catholic 
priests, often are accorded the privilege 
of substituting for the regular chaplains. 


HILE public acknowledgement of 
religious principles underlying the 
American system of government by pub- 
lic men has been on the wane in recent 
decades, American presidents, by and 
large, have been men of faith. An un- 
believer has never been elected to the 
highest office, although some _ writers 
have sought to imply that Jefferson was 
not a Deist and that Lincoln was an 
agnostic. With the exception of Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, and Hayes (who attended 
a Methodist church occasionally), all 
the Presidents have been members of a 
church. 
Nine have been Episcopalians, five 
Presbyterians, four Methodists, four 
Unitarians, two Baptists, two Dutch 
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Reformed, one a Congregationalist, one 
a member of the Society of Friends, and 
one a communicant of the Disciples of 
Christ. 

As for Jefferson, while he claimed 
membership in no denomination, he 
did express a preference for the Unitar- 
ian faith. Lincoln was not a regular 
churchgoer, although he held a pew in 
the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church while he was in the White 
House and sometimes attended services. 
That he was a believer can hardly be 
doubted in view of the testimony of 
his friends. To L. E. Chittenden, then 
Registrar of the United States Treasury, 
who made bold to ask if the President 
thought that the Almighty was con- 
cerned in the affairs of men, Lincoln 
replied: 

“That He intervenes in human affairs 
is one of the plainest statements in the 
Bible. I have so many evidences of His 
direction, so many instances when I 
have been controlled by some other 
power than my own will, that I can- 
not doubt that this power comes from 
above. . . . We should obey and not 
oppose His Will.” 


T is not, therefore, Eisenhower's faith 

or churchgoing—although he is the 
first steady churchgoer to occupy the 
White House in many years—that gives 
a spiritual stamp to his leadership. 
Rather it is his repeated and sincere 
exhortations to the country to return to 
the Christian principles of the found- 
ing fathers. 

This dedication to these principles has 
deeply impressed his associates and has 
been noted throughout the country. 

“Our nation is fortunate,” says Sen- 
ator Carlson, “in having a President at 
this time who is grounded firm and 
deep in a sound, fundamental, Chris- 
tian faith and principles. As one who 
has been closely associated with the 
President, I know of his great reliance 
on prayer, as he has on many occasions 
told me of not only his faith in the 
Supreme Being, but his reliance on His 
gvidance.” 

Newspaper and magazine editors, re- 
ligious and lay, have remarked upon 
the President’s fervent appeals for a 
spiritual rebirth in the nation. The 
Jesuit magazine, America, commenting 
on the opening of Cabinet meetings 
with prayer, recently said: “The Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet deserve the sincere 
congratulations of all Americans for 
their forthrightness in thus testifying to 
their realization of our dependence on 
God’s Providence.” 


JOHN C. O'BRIEN, Contributing Editor of 
THE SIGN, has for many years covered events 
in the National Capital for our readers. Mr. 
O’Brien is head of the Washington Bureau of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. 





A farm journal in the Middle West 
expressed the hope that “men like 
Ezra Taft Benson (a high official) of 
the Mormon church and Secretary of 
Agriculture (who said the prayer at the 
first Cabinet meeting) and President 
Eisenhower, both reverent men who 
will decide issues on principle, may lead 
America toward a moral and a spirit- 
ual rebirth.” 

A delegation of state government off- 
cials, calling at the White House to 
present to the President a scroll ac- 
claiming him as the “outstanding public 
servant of our time,” urged “that you 
continue to give primacy to the strength- 
ening and reawakening of the spiritual 
resources of this country.” 

When Eisenhower began stressing the 
need for spiritual regeneration in the 
nation during his campaign, the news- 
paper correspondents on his special 
train (notoriously skeptical) suggested 
that this was “just bait for the Bible 
belt.” Few of them today would ques- 
tion the sincerity of his religious pro- 
fessions. Most of them would agree 
with the President’s pastor that he “is 
a man of simple faith who is sincere in 
his religious doctrine.” 

Senator Carlson, who has known 
Eisenhower, a _ fellow Kansan, _inti- 
mately for many years, says that the 
President was expressing concern over 
the national drift from its religious 
moorings long before he ever thought 
of running for President. 

The Senator tells about walking away 
with the President from the dedication 
of a chapel at Kansas State College sev- 
eral years ago, while the President was 
still in the Army. 

“He evinced,” Carlson reports, “sin- 
cere concern about the fact that we 
seem, as a people and a nation, to have 
gotten away from the sound, funda- 
mental teachings and principles of our 
forefathers which were so ingrained in 
the teachings of the Holy Writ.” 

The Senator recalls that Eisenhower 
said to him then, “Frank, I don’t believe 
our country will ever be the country that 
our forefathers had planned it, that 
God has intended for us, unless we get 
back to those fundamental principles.” 

Eisenhower’s religious faith is 
grounded in a strict religious upbring- 
ing by his parents. He is descended 
from several generations of Germans 
who, before leaving the old country, 


took up the teachings of Menno Simons, 
out of which arose the various Men- 
nonite sects. 

Jacob Eisenhower, the President’s 
grandfather, who led the migration of 
the Eisenhowers and many other 
Mennonite families out of Pennsyl- 
vania into Kansas, was a preacher in 
the sect known in Pennsylvania as 
River Brethren because most of its 
adherents lived on or near the banks 
of the Susquehanna River. 

The President’s father was a deep 
student of the Bible—he could read the 
New Testament in Greek—and his 
mother, an adherent of the United 
Brethren, also was a deeply religious 
woman. In the Eisenhower home in 
Abilene, Kansas, one night a week was 
set aside for family Bible study. At 
these meetings, Eisenhower and _his 
brothers took turns reading passages 
aloud. The President got to know the 
Bible well and later in life surprised 
his friends by his ability to quote long 
passages. 

It was an informal, fiercely Protestant 
sect in which the President was reared, 
which ‘may account for the fact that 
shortly before the campaign he pref- 
aced a declaration of tolerance for 
all creeds with the statement, “I am al- 
most a fanatical Protestant.” 

Idle it would be to expect that Eisen- 
hower’s call for a spiritual regeneration 
will banish materialistic thinking andi 
indifference to religion from the seat of 
the government, to say nothing of the 
country at large. But at least it can- 
not be said at the moment that God is 
a foreigner on the banks of the Poto- 
mac. As the editorial in America 
noted, the man at the head of the 
government is forthright in testifying 
to his own “dependence on God’s 


Providence.” 





Senator Ralph E. Flanders proposes an Amendment 
“recognizing the authority and law of Jesus Christ” 
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N Ireland all you need to make a 

short story is two men with com- 
pleted characters—say a parish priest 
and his sexton. There, at once, you 
have conflict. When, as a foil for the 
pious sexton, you throw in a mature 
tinker girl, wild and lissome, the love 
interest is provided in addition to the 
conflict. And when finally for good 
measure you supply a snow-white cat, a 
cornfield, and a shrewish woman who 
asks three questions, the components if 
properly assembled should at the very 
least provide a moderate tale. 

The scene is laid in a tiny village 
drowsing on a summer hill, and the 
hour of the day is midmorning. The 
village is composed of a church that 
lacks a steeple, a pair of pubs—one 
thatched and the other slated, with 
maybe a dozen higgledy-piggledy houses 
equally apportioned between thatch 
and slate. The gaps in the houses yield 
glimpses of well-foliaged trees beyond 
which is the countryside falling away 
into loamy fields on all sides. 

On the morning of our story, the sex- 
ton, a grumpy fellow of middle age with 
small irregular red features, by name 
Denny Furey, was sweeping out the 
brown stone floor of the chapel porch. 
Denis was dressed in the castoff black 
of a dead parish priest; his black hat 
was hanging from a nail beside the holy 
water stoup. In the presence of the pub- 
lic it had always been the privilege ol 
the parish priest to bully the sexton: 
when the pair were alone the sexton in- 
variably extracted his revenge. On Sat- 
urday night when the parish priest took 
his seat in a zinc bath in front of the 
open fire and the sexton poured in boil- 
ing water from a large iron kettle, the 
pair could be heard arguing half across 
the world. “Do you want to scald me 
alive, you blackguard?” or the sexton’s 
reply: “Stop steady, will you? You're 
like a hen on a hot griddle!” 

Having brushed the porch, the sexton 
irritably took up the wire mat at the 
door of the chapel and tried to shake 
three pebbles out of it. The pebbles 
were tenacious and tantalizing. The 
sexton grew angry with them and also 
with the priest who had approved of 
this new-fangled type of mat, advancing 
the plea that at all costs they should be 
modern in their ideas. 

At the sound of the rattling pebbles, 
the sexton’s loyal white cat, who was 
sitting on the sunny wall of the church 
beside the sexton’s cabin, Jooked up 
and mewed soundlessly out of his cor- 
rugated biscuit-colored mouth. The cat— 
he had pale green eyes and a nose with 
a single blotch at the end of it—was 
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Never would Denny forget this drowsy summer morning 


when romance and recklessness entered 


his hitherto uneventful existence 
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called Pangur Ban: the priest had 
named him for a cat in one of the old- 
est Gaelic poems extant which was said 
to have been written by a medieval 
scribe working in his cell: 
“Myself and Pangur Ban my cat 
Similar tasks we are at. 
Stalking mice is his delight 
Stalking verbs I spend the night.” 

Pangur Ban’s loyalty could at times 
prove embarrassing to his master: his 
crouched presence on the window ol 
the local tavern late at night could in- 
form the priest out for a late airing that 
the sexton was still sipping beer. But 
the sexton forgave Pangur Ban for his 
misguided loyalty and each night he 
made a nest of his empty breeches be- 
side the bed; in this nest the cat slept, 
for which repose Denny’s shanks were 
truly thankful on cool mornings. 

In the midst of Denny Furey’s en- 
deavors to dislodge the pebbles there 
came a merry sun-muted sound of har- 
ness bells. A tinker’s spring cart, 
painted bright green and bright blue 
with a shaggy piebald cob harnessed 
to it, drew slowly past the chapel. The 
daisied earth of the lawn came almost 
level with the crenelations of the wall 
between it and the road. Sitting on the 
wide wing of the spring cart was a 


young tinker girl, wearing a_ tartan 
shoulder-shawl. Eighteen, —_ perhaps: 
more likely, nineteen. She had wild 
fair hair and a clean complexion. Her 
bright clothes indicated the magpie 
nature of her mind. Her roving right 
eye became filled with gaming as she 
spied the sexton. 

Seeing her, Denny began to grimace 
ill-temperedly. His first reaction was 
to turn his back on her. Then he 
found himself impelled by an innocent 
curiosity to learn whether or not the 
girl would make the Sign of the Cross 
on herself whilst jogging past the 
chapel gateway. This she did the in- 
stant the sexton’s eye lighted upon 
her. Denny grunted his smali satisfac- 
tion. Then, just beyond the gateway, 
the pony’s lazy go came to a_ halt. 
Denny threw down the rat-trap of the 
mat. The girl was watching him. 

Pangur Ban looked at the girl, then 
raised himself on white shuddering legs 
and gently arched his back, while from 
his pink mouth a gracious but sound- 
less mew of welcome was sent in her 
direction. 

“That you may be lucky, master!” 
the tinker girl said. Not begging she 
was, just blessing. Or .. . was it bless- 
ing? He did not venture to reply. 
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“Your wife—have she e’er an old 
pair of shoes, master?” 

“Wife! Wife!” Denny 
sharply: “I’ve no wife!” 

Smilingly, he took the query as a 
compliment to his freshness. Wheeling 
away, he cocked his head sideways like 
a fox terrier. On many occasions he 
had tried to imagine what it would 
connote to have a woman in his cot- 
tage. But then he thought that per- 
haps if he got married, the white cat 
would never again squat on the public 
house window. So each time it arose 
he firmly set the temptation of married 
life aside. 


exclaimed 





The tinker girl continued to watch 
the clerk. 

Now or never was Denny's time to 
shoo her away. But as he turned to 
view her, her barely bridled eyes be- 
gan to cry out at him. After staring 
at him coolly for a moment or so, she 
turned her head to look at his thatched 
cabin where it crouched at the left of 
the chapel gate. 

Inconsequently, | Denny 
“Nothin’ for you today!” 

The girl took her own time about 
replying. Then: “I want nothin’ from 
you, master,” she said softly. She did 
not draw upon the reins. 


shouted: 





Now was Denny’s second opportunity 
to say “Be off!” Somehow the words 
refused to come. On a sudden thought 
he set his brush against the church wall 
and looked fully at her. She answered 
his eyes with frankness. They kept 
looking at one another for a long time. 
She saw in him the never-ending ad- 
venture of safeness and respectability 
and security, of being a person of im- 
portance at the crises in the lives of 
country people—of being powerful at 
weddings, at births, and at deaths; of 
being conversant with the wonder that 
was the Latin language, of having the 
first and the last of the whiskey, of 
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Now or never was Denny’s time to shoo her away 





The cat would never again squat in the public house window 


being able to speak up valiantly even 
to the teeth of the priest of the parish 
himself. In the tinker woman the sex- 
ton sensed the adventure and wild de- 
light of fairs and patterans, of curragh 
races and carousing and fighting and 
the unfettered singing of ballads. 

He and she struggled to express 
through trembling thoughts the realiza- 
tion that each was complimentary to 
the other. 

The daring pact was readily sealed 
with their eyes. Denny donned his hat 
and as on a drowsy impulse walked 
slowly toward the chapel gate. To the 
sexton’s ears lost rosaries clinked with 
unnecessary loudness and the _ hinges 
squeaked unfairly as the gate yielded 
to his hands. The sunlit village was 
sound asleep. The green shield of Ire- 
land was prone below the summer 
hillock. 

Pangur Ban had curled nimself for 
sleep on the worn, warm wall. 

An unwonted tenderness glossed 
Denny’s voice as he inquired: “Where 
are you headin’ for?” Slowly the white 
gate latched shut behind him. 

Before replying the tinker girl 
smiled. Then speaking quietly, look- 
ing at the white road ahead of her, 
she said: “Wherever the horse carries 
me.” The smile faded slowly as her 
gaze swiveled to the whitewashed cabin 
at the right of the chapel gate. “Is that 
your house?” she asked; and again “Is 
that your cat?” 

es acs ey 

The girl looked long at the little 
house with its tiny, deeply recessed win- 
dows. She noted well the dark-green 
half-door and over it the full door that 
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had the stylish vagary of a shining 
brass latch marking it as the dwelling 
of a person of local importance. 

The village continued to remain 
sound asleep. 

“Do you never tire of the road?” 
Denny asked. 

“Do you-never tire of bein’ fettered, 
master?” the girl flashed quickly at him, 
at the same time tossing a lock of her 
hair from off her forehead. 

They both sighed fully and deeply. 
Under the black hat Denny’s eyes had 
begun to smolder. 

As the girl secretly dragged on the 
rein, the cob shifted from one leg to 
another. This movement afforded her 
an alibi to utter an exclamation of an- 
noyance. Her red and green skirt made 
a wheel of provocation as she leaped 
from the vehicle and advanced to make 
some obscure adjustment to the har- 
ness. Uproad stood a hissing gander 
with his flock of geese serried behind 
him. 

“The weather is better than gold!” 
Denny said lamely in the hope that she 
would dally. 

The girl did not reply. She prepared 
to lead her animal away. At the last 
moment of utter departure the sexton 
blurted, as if conferring a desperate 
favor: “Hey, I'll convey you apass the 
gander!” The voice of his instinct had 
told Denny that all the woman needed 
in such a crisis was an excuse. 

Still the tinker girl made no reply. 
Standing well away from the vehicle 
she began to make a great to-do about 
gathering up the reins and adjusting 
her shawl. Adroitly Denny moved to 
the far side of the road where he could 


speedily disown her if the necessity 
arose. Walking thus, apart yet to- 
gether, they went out of the village and 
stepped downhill. Once the clerk 
glanced fearfully over his shoulder: 
the village was not so much asleep as 
stone dead. 

The white road developed a wry 
neck and twisted away to where the 
houses and the hillock were unseen. 

The splendor of the summer accom- 
panied the pair. The countryside was 
a silver shield inclining to midday gold. 
Their footfalls were muted in the 
white limestone road dust. Muted also 
was the noise of the horse’s unshod 
hooves. The harness, gauded as it was 
with a_ prodigious weight of brass 
mountings, had begun to wink tfuri- 
ously under the loud light. At last 
they came to where the road ran_be- 
tween level fields below. Here Denny 
looked over his shoulder and saw Pan- 
gur Ban fifty yards behind him walking 
stealthily on the road margin. 


HE sexton gave an exclamation of 
annoyance. “Be off! Be off!” he 
shouted sternly at the cat. 

The girl smiled. Accompanied by 
the jingle of the harness they walked 
on. On a sudden thought Denny again 
turned. His angry face was red and 
suffused with blood. “Be off with you, 
you Judas!” he shouted. Stooping 
down he took up a stone and flung it. 

The instant the stone left the sex- 
ton’s hand, Pangur judged that it was 
going to miss him. So he remained 
utterly without movement. When the 
stone had gone singing away into 
silence the cat went over and smelled 
at a piece of road metal the bounding 
stone had disturbed. There was no 
smell of man from the metal. The 
white cat mewed his mystification into 
the cloudless sky; then passed faith- 
fully on. 

The road, a second time, unpredict- 
ably twisted until it commanded and 
was commanded by the road entrance 
to the village on the hillock. 

The tinker and the clerk had now 
reached a point where, in a cornfield 
at the left hand side of the road, the 
ripening corn was green and olive and 
gold. The field was a small treasure 
house of sunlight with its span open 
to swallow the goodness of the southern 
sky. Directly beside their boots was 
the temptation of a gap descending to 
the sown ground below. The cob, as 
if dully conscious of their dilemma, 
stopped here and began to crop the 
grass of the roadside. 

“The corn is swingin’ into ripeness!” 
Denny said. The girl halted and looked 
at the cornfield. 

“Let us sit in the sun,” the sexton 
then ventured, at the same time diffi- 
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dently indicating the remote corner of 
the field below. 

The girl smiled her dreamy acquies- 
cence. With slow movements _ that 
seemed to ‘postulate that she had all 
the time in the world at her disposal, 
she tied her cob to the butt of a white- 
thorn bush. Then the pair walked by 
the side of the cornfield and demurely 
took their seats on the grassy edge of 
the farthest headland. Here the corn 
screened them from the view of a 
person passing on the road. The 
fierceness and lushness of growth in 
this sun-trap had rendered the hedge 
behind them impenetrable. With rare 
bravery Denny at last took the girl’s 
hand in his and began to fondle it. 


WICE already, from the top of the 

fence, Pangur Ban had_ stretched 
out an exploratory foreleg in the essay 
of a descent into the hot cornfield. 
On each occasion concealed _ thistles 
and thorns tipping his pads dissuaded 
him from leaping. Ruefully the cat 
eyed the cropping horse, then turned 
to mew his upbraidings into the con- 
versing wheat. Receiving no 
tion therefrom he © settled 
patiently to wait. 

Pangur Ban sat with his generous 
tail curled around his front paws. His 
eyes were reluctant to open before the 
sunlight. On the infrequent occasions 
that they did so, there was visible in 
each globule of green eye a slim up- 
ended oval of dark pupil. Whenever 
the eyes were fully closed the ears con- 
tinued to sift the natural sounds of 
the day. One ear possessed the notable 
facility of moving and focusing and 
flattening whilst the other remained 
utterly still. At times the ears were 
flattened backward on the cat’s poll 
before the onset of a small breeze. 

Reading his Office, the huge old 
priest walked the village. Glancing up 
from his breviary he noticed the brush 
idle against the chapel wall; his sharp 
eyes also spied the wire mat which was 
almost concealed on the lawn grass. 
The impudent valor of the gander the 
priest demolished with a stern wave of 
his blackthorn stick. Then standing on 
the roadway directly opposite the door- 
way of Denny’s cabin, he sang out 
sharply: “Denny! Denny!” Receiving 
no reply he shuffled to the chapel door 
and again trumpeted vainly for his 
sexton. At last with an angry, if not 
renunciatory, shrug of his shoulders 
the priest strolled downhill and out 
into the open country. 

After he had walked for a 


satisfac- 
himself 


while he 
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could not help observing the blaze 
that was the brown and white pony 
and later still the flame that was the 
cat where it burned motionlessly be- 
side the olive dropcloth of the corn- 
field. 

Straightaway the old man’s face be- 
came crinkled against sunlight and 
puzzlement both. With clarity he re- 
called having heard some short time 
before the irate voice of his house- 
keeper raised to chase a young female 
tinker out of the presbytery kitchen. 
“Away with you, girl,” Old Nonie had 
shouted. “Fitter for you do an honest 
day’s work instead of stravagin’ idly 
on the Irish roads!” 

The priest’s grunt indicated that he 
was versed in deduction. With a gait 
calculated to possible ob- 
server he began to slouch in the direc- 
tion of the white target. His blackthorn 
stick was firmly imprisoned in his left 
armpit. From time to time his eyes 
strayed over the gilt edging and the 
colored markers of his holy book. 

Denny glanced up from his sober 
lovemaking. “Divine God!” he ex- 
claimed on seeing the black hulk 
approaching on the roadway above. 
He was inexplicably minded to cry. 

Reaching the cat the priest halted. 
“Pangur! Pangur Ban!” he wheedled 
out of his mouth corner, the while his 
eyes roved over the cornfield. On hear- 
ing the known and loved voice, the 
cat tilted his exploratory back against 
the lower may leaves, set his four paws 
all together and then vouchsafed him- 
self to drop for a bout of languid 
gaiety. 
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For a moment or two the priest 
tricked with the cat. Then he straight- 
ened his back. “To think that I don’t 
see you. Denny Furey!” he clarioned. 

Denny and _ the girl were without 
movement. About them the minute 
living world asserted itself in the snip 
of grasshoppers and in the tremulous 
noising of unseen birds. 


Again the priest thundered: “Nice 
example for a sexton!” 
Slowly the sweat beaded above 


Denny’s eyebrows; one resolute drop 
gathered itself and sliding over the 
bridge of his nose raced into the volute 
of his right nostril. Despite the heat 
of the day he began to shiver in the 
breeches his cat slept in. The girl’s 
mouth was fully quizzical. She was 
able to see the priest through the alter- 
ing lattice of the corn-heads yet she 
failed to understand her companion’s 
extreme agitation. Her own parish was 
a province and that was a full quarter 
of Ireland. Allegiance and respect she 
owed only to the traveler’s priest and 
he was well out of earshot and full 
doting a hundred miles away. 

From the roadway came again the 
voice of retribution: “If it’s the last 
thing I do, Denny Furey, I'll strip you 
of your black coat!” 


It was this very moment that a 
shrewish woman wearing a black and 
green shawl chose to thrust around 


the bend of the road as she headed 
resolutely for the village. This woman’s 
interest in other people’s affairs had 
kept her body lean and wiry. Long 
since spring green and summer red 
such loveliness as a cornfield 


and even 
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His blackthorn stick was firmly imprisoned in his left armpit 
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in balance between two colors had 


ceased to possess an urgent message 
for her. 
Catching sight of the woman ap- 


proaching, the priest quickly turned his 
face away from the cornfield and began 
to pace toward her along the road. He 
buried his face in his breviary and his 
lips began to move to the Latin. 


HEN he had recognized who it 
was on the scene, Denny Furey 
first swore softly to himself and then be- 
gan to cry without let. “The parish will 
be ringin’ with the news before dark!” 
he complained through his tears. 
Drawing closer, the newcomer first 
blessed the priest so as to break him 
from his Office; then in an eager voice 
that expressed threadbare concern she 
inquired: “Father, was it a thing I 
heard your voice raised?” 
The priest lowered his shaggy eye- 


brows a full inch. Then: “Sermons 
don’t sprout upon bushes, my good 
woman,” he said harshly. 

“Ah!” the woman breathed, “prac- 


ticin’ you were!” Then, as her crafty, 
darting eyes alighted on the white cat: 
“Would it be 
Furey’s cat is?” 

The conversation of the wheat-spars 
was only one step above silence. The 
priest’s eyes were like two old trout 
living side by side in a boggy stream. 

Sagely the priest commented, look- 
ing fully at Pangur Ban as if seeing 
him for the first time: “It could be, 
woman, now that you mention it.” 

Pangur kept his eyes blissiully closed. 

The woman’s third question came 
close to the bone. After prudently ex- 
amining the cornfield and then flicking 
the spring cart with a single glance, 
she said, as if whispering in a crowded 
house: “People say, Father, that tinker 
girls’d pick the very eye out of your 
head!” 

This statement was akin to a darn- 
ing needle driven home in a vulner- 
able part of the priest. The elasticity 
of his natural wince caused his voice 


bird-chasin’ 


to bound fully forward into de- 
nunciation. 
“Did you never hear tell of the 


> 


virtue of charity, woman?” he growled. 
The woman made her crumbled ex- 
cuses which it suited the priest not to 
accept. Hurriedly she walked away but 
not without an odd backward baffled 
glance. The priest stood angrily in mid- 
road, ready to cannonade after her on 
the smallest provocation. Resentment 
and disappointment were implicit in 
the puffs of road-dust that spouted 
venomously from under her toecaps. 
Before the village swallowed her up 
she had the hardihood to look over her 
shoulder. The priest was standing still, 
waiting to parry this backward glance. 
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For a small while the priest con- 
tinued to eye the innocent cornfield. 
Then with a sound that was half grunt, 
half chuckle, he untied the cob and 
leading it by the head turned away in 
the direction of the village. 

The instant the harness 
clash and the bells to rumble, there 
was a moment of hesitation in the 
world. Then the tinker girl sprang to 
her feet and began to race wildly along 
the edge of the cornfield. ‘Father! 
Father!” she cried out. Despite the 
rough ground she raced upon, her 
shoes were sureness itself. 

The priest came to a tolerant halt. 
The breathless girl stopped well out 
of the range of his stick. “So I’ve drawn 
you at last, my vixen!” the priest said. 

In the midst of her rage and concern 
the girl found time to bob a_half- 
curtsey. As again the priest turned to 
head the beast away, she turned ber- 
serk. “What’re you goin’ to do with 
my animal, Father?” she shouted. 

(With tinkers an animal and a cart 
is a treasure beyond treasures) . 

“Impounding him I am—unless you 
get that sexton o’ mine out o’ the corn- 
field at once.” 


began to 


HE girl turned her eyes this way 
bea that. Then, leaping on to the 
low fence: “Come out o’ the cornfield,” 
she shouted: “I want to recover my 
animal!” 

The priest stood motionless at the 
animal’s head. His dark old suit was 
set against the glitter of the harness. 
The girl stood on the fence, her arms 
akimbo: the anger that had _ been 
turned against the priest was now fully 
directed against Denny. Shambling dis- 
mally, Denny came up to the road. 
Watching him out of cowled eyes, the 
word “hangdog” occurred with accuracy 
to the priest. 

The girl again measured the firm- 
ness of the hand upon the ring of her 
cob’s winkers. When Denny had come 
up, she came to an informer’s decision, 
for she then blurted out in a _ high- 
pitched voice: “I was goin’ my road, 
Father, when he coaxed me into the 
cornfield!” 

Instinctively Denny opened his mouth 
for denial. Then his face assumed the 
attitude it always took up on_ itself 
prior to tears. He began to blink his 
moist eyes. He still kept his distance 
from the varnished stick that menaced 
him with its cream-colored knobs and 
battered brass ferule. Slowly his mouth 
closed fast, for he was too dejected even 
to rally to his own defense. Nothing 
seemed to matter now. Pangur Ban 
was rubbing himself resolutely against 
the end of the beloved breeches. He 
quickly gave the cat the side of his 
long boot and sent him careening fully 


five feet into the bushes. “A Chait, ou’r 
that!” he said, with a spurt of desperate 
courage. 

The priest said loudly: 
scoundrel, can you do no better than 
abuse a dumb animal?” 

Again Denny drooped to the brink 


“Aha, you 


of desperation. Blinking furiously he 
turned his face to the cornfield. The 
cat had recovered himself in the grass 
and was licking himself perplexedly. 
Turning to the girl, the priest said: 
Take your animal! And if I catch you 
in this village again, by the Holy Man 
above us both, I'll give you the length 
and breadth of my blackthorn!” 

Boldly enough, now that she had 
taken full stock of the wryness of the 
situation, the girl taunted  upright- 
eously: “He said he’d convey me apass 
the gander, Father!” She made several 
lunges forward before she mustered the 
courage requisite to grasp the winkers. 
Once indeed she winced away as she 
feared a blow about to fall. Then as 
she swung the pony downroad she con- 
tinued to use the vehicle as a shield. 
When she had gained a few yards she 
leaped lightly on to the broad board on 
the side of the cart and slashed angrily 
at the pony’s rump with the free dangle 
of the reins. 

The vehicle softly rumbled and rang 
its way in the open country. 
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“7> OME on, me bucko!” the priest 

* said. He began to walk home. 
Denny trailed after his master, a yard or 
two behind. Glory was gone out of his 
life and in him moroseness was king. 
The wonderful day seemed to have been 
created solely for his mockery. The fu- 
ture was a known road stretching before 
his leaden legs. What he had thought 
would prove a pleasant bauble in his 
life had turned to a crown of thorns. 
In the past whenever he had chafed 
against the uneventful nature of his ex- 
istence always he had consoled himself 
thus: “One day, perhaps today, I'll run 
and buy me a hoop of bright colors.” 

Reveling in his misery, he began to 
compare his soul to a pebble trapped 
in a wire mat of despair. 

After the priest's anger had subsided, 
he gradually became infected with 
Denny’s moroseness. Side by side they 
continued to move homeward. From 
between faraway fields the sound of the 
harness bell was a recessional song of 
adventure diminishing into dusty dis- 
tances. 

Behind the priest and Denny and at 
a discreet distance, Pangur Ban traveled 
quietly. The white cat was undeflected 
by the soft wing-thrummings in mid- 
bushes. He continued to follow after 
the pair in accurate midsummer spurts. 
Now and again he paused to mew his 
loyalty into the sunny world. 
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Reviews in Brief 


MELBA idealizes the famed Australian singer out of per- 
spective, but does provide opera lovers with a superior musi- 
cal movie and a pleasant story prop on which to drape the 
arias. Patrice Munsel is a “Nellie Melba” who bears little 
physical resemblance to the original, but she performs cred- 
ibly and brings a beautiful, clear vocal artistry to the screen. 
Her “Caro Nome” is magnificent, but she does equally well 
with a dozen other arias. Musically, this is above reproach. 
On the plot side it is understandably slight and ends on a 
note that is morally and dramatically off key. Because her 
Australian husband objects to a ‘Mr. Melba” status, Nellie 
is forced to choose between career and marriage. In an al- 
most ridiculously casual scene, her husband leaves. Later, 
she is reassured by Queen Victoria that “duty” to her career 
comes first. On that nebulous note, Nellie goes on to greater 
triumphs—in opera and on menus where she has been 
immortalized through the Peach Melba and Melba toast. 
(United Artists) 


Prejudice and ignorance take over in a small Canadian town 


when a Protestant couple decide to adopt a Catholic child. 
SCANDAL AT SCOURIE is a study in bigotry, but it is 


by JERRY COTTER 
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also a heartwarming story with a full supply of chuckles and 
sentiment to counteract the vein of intolerance and mis- 
understanding. The little girl who comes to Scourie is a 
sparkling youngster who first wins the heart of Protestant 
Mrs. McChesney, then her husband, a merchant with politi- 
cal ambitions, and finally, the community itself. Donna Cor- 
coran, whom you may remember as the beguiling baseball 
fan of Angels in the Outfield is a delight as the cause of 
the commotion. Greer Garson and Walter Pidgeon head a 
fine cast that also includes Agnes Moorehead, Arthur Shields, 
Philip Ober, and Margalo Gillmore. Though the scenario 
overplays the sentimental angles at times, it does give a 
healthy airing to an aspect of prejudice treated all too infre- 
quently. (M-G-M) 


WHITE WITCH DOCTOR offers fascinating background 
shots of Darke.t Africa in lieu of a strong story. The title 
refers to a widowed nurse who enters the jungle to carry 
on the healing mission she had prevented her doctor hus- 
band from undertaking. Two unscrupulous white hunters 
act as her guides on a trip to the interior. For the most 
part it is soap-opera story spinning, saved from the doldrums 
by the conviction which Susan Hayward, Robert Mitchum, 
and Walter Slezak impart to steretotyped roles. The main ex- 


Greer Garson and Donna Corcoran in “Scandal at Scourie,” 
story of a Catholic orphan and Protestant fosterparents 
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citements stem from the intriguing shots of lush scenery and 
native life. (20th Century-Fox) 


The implications are all too obvious in LET’S DO IT 
AGAIN, a comedy in which the marriage vows are sub- 
jected to objectionable interpretation. This was filmed some 
years ago as The Awful Truth, but the present version 
frankly aims at stepping as far across the border as motion 
picture law allows. Jane Wyman and Ray Milland are the 
couple who act like retarded adolescents in their marriage, 
and Aldo Ray is a lumbering “third angle.” This cloying 
comedy with music is a time-waster de luxe. (Columbia) 


Errol Flynn has a tailored assignment in THE MASTER OF 
BALLANTRAE, Robert Louis Stevenson's story of Scottish 
valor in ‘the days of the White Cockade. Photographed on 
location in Scotland, the picture offers some splendid pho- 
tography to balance the lusty adventuring of the plot. 
There is enough jaunty heroism and fast action to satisfy 
the most avid adventure seeker. Entertaining in its fashion, 
ihough two suggestive scenes have been unfortunately in- 
cluded, no doubt for billboard purposes. (Warner Bros.) 


You'll never find a campus or a college quite like the one 
- - I > . 
depicted in THE AFFAIRS OF DOBIE GILLIS, and it’s 
probably just as well. A giddy satire of campus _hijinks 
centering on a young couple who should never have left 
high school, this has scattered moments of humor, some 

S - . 
pleasant musical interruptions, and the fresh talent of 





*” Truants Bobby Van and Debbie Reynolds catch up 
on their lessons in “The Affairs of Dobie Gillis” 


Debbie Reynolds and Bobby Van. Hans Conreid, as a 
cynical English prof, is hilarious, but the rest of the fun is 
geared for chuckles. Pleasant summer fare, especially if the 
theater is air-conditioned. (M-G-M) 


There is optimism of a sort in the message of THE GLORY 
BRIGADE, a salute to the soldiers of the United States and 
Greece as they fight together in a bloody Korean encounter. 
When an American unit is assigned to escort a Greek force 
into enemy territory, friction develops through misunder- 
standing. At first the Americans feel the Greeks are cow- 
ardly, but in the final showdown their bravery is uncovered. 
The scenes of battle have been unusually well staged and the 
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plavers. headed by Victor Mature and Richard Egan, are ex- 
cellent. If all Allied disagreement could be settled as 
amicably and honestly, we might not even need a UN. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


The youngsters will find HOUDINI a fascinating package of 
tricks and magic pieced together with a story of the escape 
artist's spectacular career. There was little trickery in the 
Houdini performance, most of it resulting from his unusual 
mastery Of locks combined with the intensive physical con- 
ditioning of his body. This Technicolor biography adds 
little to the Houdini legend, but it does provide a pleasant 
session with a performer whose name has become synony- 
mous with magic and mystery. Tony Curtis and Janet Leigh 
are convincing as the magician and his wife. (Paramount) 


New Play 


\Ithough ME AND JULIET is not to be classed with such 
Rodgers and Hammerstein hits as Oklahoma, Carousel, The 
King and I, and South Pacific, it is an entertaining, melodic, 
and generally enjoyable musical play. Placid and pleasant, 
rather than spectacular, it follows the fortunes and mishaps 
of a musical comedy and the players who make it tick. 
Oscar Hammerstein’s book has been justifiably blamed as 
the real sore spot of the play. It plods along an unimagina- 
tive path, stopping now and then for a welcome musical 
break. The Richard Rodgers score follows his own admoni- 
tion in “Keep It Gay” and produces a relaxed romantic hit 


% Tony Curtis, playing the title role in “Houdini,” 
enacts the magician’s hair-raising buzz-saw stunt 


in “No Other Love.” For the rest it is reminiscent of previ- 
ous R and H routines, but still several levels above the usual 
run of musical-play scores. 

Hampered by a backstage plot that is humorless and dra- 
matically weak, the players do not score any outstanding in- 
dividua! success. Bill Hayes of TV and Isabel Bigley are 
likeable young lovers in a maze of backstage problems; Ray 
Walston and Joan. McCracken are expert tunmakers; Mark 
Dawson is a booming-voiced menace; and Bob Fortier offers 
some spirited dance moments. 

Though it suffers by inevitable comparisons, Me and 
Juliet offers an entertaining evening in which the accent 
and the greatest success stem from the music. 
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The Code and “The Moon is Blue” 


The Production Code, adopted by the motion picture 
industry in 1930, needs no defense. From time to time in 
the past twenty-three years, it has been the target for snipers 
and evaders in the industry who would circumvent its 
restrictions. The latest effort comes with the release of 
The Moon is Blue, the movie version of F. Hugh Herbert's 
play, directed by Otto Preminger and released by United 
Artists in defiancé of the agreement which that distributing 
outfit once signed. 

The Code needs no defense by those who support it. 
The record is open for all to see, and that record shows 
that it has proved invaluable as a force for the moral 
improvement of motion pictures and a guarantee against 
salacious or otherwise objectionable material. 

In the normal procedure, the producer submits the 
script of a projected movie to the Code’s administrators, 
headed by Joseph Breen. That group passes, rejects, or 
gives suggestions for revision so that a movie may be en- 
titled to the Code seal of approval. In the case of The Moon 
is Blue, the producers were advised that the subject matter 
(seduction) and the manner in which it was treated pre- 
cluded any possible acceptance by the Code authorities. 
Preminger went ahead with his plans in defiance of the 
self-imposed industry rule that all scripts be approved 
before production. 

The completed product is being shown on some of the 
nation’s screens this summer. It compresses so much sophis- 
ticated smut into one package that the effect is nauseating 
rather than humorous. There is no concern for the basic 
ideals of Christian morality. They are brushed off with 
a snicker and buried under an avalanche of wisecracks. 

Obviously theme and treatment of this caliber have no 
place on the screen, and it goes without saying that the 
Catholic moviegoer has no place in the theater where 
The Moon is Blue is being shown. Considering that the 
present-day movie audience is predominantly “under 30,” 
the seriousness of this flagrant disregard of moral standards 
becomes more apparent. 

There have been other attempts to flout the authority 
of the Production Code by those who would use the screen as 
a medium of sensationalism in order to turn up a fast dollar. 
Howard Hughes, who needs neither a fast nor a slow dollar, 
attempted it for reasons best known to himself with 
The Outlaw. 

There have been other attacks, some confused, some de- 
liberate, by producers, writers, directors, avant garde critics, 
and others who are unwilling to face up to the moral 
responsibilities inherent in motion picture production. The 
irresponsibles who espouse art for art’s sake have found in 
the success of the Production Code a particularly annoying 
rebuttal. The record proves that the honest application of 
tules based on the Ten Commandments and founded on the 
moral law encourages, rather than discourages, true. artistic 
development. It couldn’t be otherwise, for no advance is 
possible in any art form unless there is a firm moral founda- 
tion to support it. 


Summer Playqguide 


The following list combines current Broadway and touring 
attractions with the plays scheduled for presentation in the 
summer theaters. 


FOR THE FAMILY: Mrs. McThing; Ten Little Indians; 
Peter Pan; Song of Norway; That 
Winslow Boy; Jennie Kissed Me 


Me and Juliet; The King and I; Won- 
derful Town; Dial M for Murder; 


FOR ADULTS: 
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Bill Hayes and Isabel Bigley in “Me and Juliet,” 
Rodgers & Hammerstein’s latest musical comedy 


PARTLY OB- 
JECTIONABLE: 


COMPLETELY OB- 
JECTIONABLE: 


Misalliance; My Three Angels; Time 
Out for Ginger; John Brown’s Body; 
Oklahoma; South Pacific; An Inspector 
Calls; Charley’s Aunt; Craig’s Wife; 
Gramercy Ghost; Harvey; I Remember 
Mama; Life with Father; Life with 
Mother; The Cocktail Party; The Curi- 
ous Savage; The Glass Menagerie; The 
Grass Harp; Arsenic and Old Lace 


Porgy and Bess; Guys and Dolls; Wish 
You Were Here; Hazel Flagg; South 
Pacific; The Seven-Year Itch; Affairs of 
State; Anna Lucasta; Annie Get Your 
Gun; Bell, Book and Candle; Black 
Chiffon; Brigadoon; Blithe Spirit; 
Born Yesterday; Burlesque; Call Me 
Madam; The Country Girl; Kiss and 
Tell; Gigi; Goodbye My Fancy; Kiss 
Me Kate; Laura; Little Foxes; Made in 
Heaven; Paint Your Wagon; Portrait 
in Black; The Fourposter; The Happy 
Time; The Hasty Heart; The Male 
Animal; The Member of the Wedding 


Picnic; Can-Can; Pal Joey; Time of 
the Cuckoo; Camino Real; The Con- 
stant Wife; I Am a Camera; Good 
Night Ladies; Maid in the Ozarks; 
White Cargo; Tobacco Road; Mister 
Roberts; A Streetcar Named Desire; A 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn; Clutterbuck; 
For Love or Money; Nina; Summer 
and Smoke; The Rose Tattoo; Voice of 
the Turtle 
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Dynamic Redhead 


With a program that is slightly to the left of the encyclicals of the Popes, 


the UAW’s Walter Reuther is a practical man with social vision 


n 1946, the convention of the United 

Auto Workers, CIO, elected Walter 
P. Reuther its president. It was a close 
race.. By a few votes Reuther defeated 
R. J. Thomas, the former president, 
who was backed by a powerful coalition 
of Communists, fellow travelers, 
confused independents. 

The convention then proceeded to 
elect Thomas vice-president, also by a 
few votes, over a Reuther supporter. It 
then elected anti-Reutherites to the 
other top offices and to a substantial 
majority on the executive board. 

Reuther was surrounded by enemies. 
One union member said to another: 

“Poor Walter! They'll crucify him. 
By the time next year’s convention rolls 
around he’ll be a dead duck.” 

“Look,” said the other man, “don’t 
waste your sympathy. If Reuther could 
get himself elected president against 
that mob, there’s nothing he can’t do 
with the power of the presidency be- 
hind him.” 

The prophecy was sound. The next 
year, at Atlantic City, Reuther not only 


and 


got himself re-elected president, but 
saw his backers take over all the top 
offices and eighteen out of twenty-two 


by JOHN CORT 


seats on the executive board. Since then 
his control of the United Auto Workers 
has been airtight. 

Last December the UAW had 1,346,- 
140 dues-paying members, which makes 
it about the largest trade union in the 
free world. In the same month, Reuther 
was elected president of the CIO at an- 
other Atlantic City convention, also by 
a close vote, and took over the mantle 
of the late beloved Phil Murray. 

Next to George Meany, president of 
the AFL, Reuther had become the most 
powerful labor leader in America. Next 
to John L. Lewis, he had the 
most colorful labor leader in America. 

Reuther’s career is full of enough dra- 


become 


matic incidents to keep several script- 
writers steadily employed. 

Back in 1937, when Henry Ford was 
still sitting on top of one of the great 
citadels of the open shop, Reuther led 
a battalion of leaflet-distributors to the 
gates of the giant Ford plant at River 
Rouge outside Detroit. 

To stop the union organizers Ford 
sent out his “servicemen,” a _ distin- 


Reuther’s union has reached the point where peace is the keynote 
of collective bargaining. Here, he signs contract with Henry Kaiser 
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guished group of bully-boys, some of 
whom had been recruited fresh from 
the ranks of the Detroit underworld. 
They met in the now famous “Battle 
of the Qverpass.” It°was no contest from 
the start. The professionals were too 


much for the UAW amateurs. A cam- 
craman, focusing on Reuther, took 
movies of the action and saved for 


posterity a perfect example of how to 
beat up a labor organizer. 

But Henry Ford the incident 
boomeranged. The pictures were shown 
all over the country and aroused a wave 
ol feeling against the hitherto popular 
auto manufacturer. Reuther became a 
labor martyr and the UAW went on to 
storm and take the Ford citadel. 

On the night of April 20, 1948, the 
dynamic young labor leader, now solidly 
at the tc> of the UAW hierarchy, fig- 
ured in an bit 


for 


even ricrve sensational 
of violence. 

He had just returned to his modest 
frame house in a Detroit suburb from 
a late union meeting. He was in the 
kitchen, raiding the when a 
small intent on murder, fired a 
shotgun through the window. Reuther’s 
old luck was with him, for as the gun 


icebox, 
man, 





Harris & Ewing phot 


In the past, violence frequently marked 
Reuther’s stormy union-organizing career 
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The “dynamic redhead” commands the enthusiasm of rank and filers 


went off he moved suddenly. Instead of 
being killed he was only crippled in the 
right arm. The man who tried to kill 
him fled into the night and has not been 
detected to this day. 


HO was it? A Communist agent? 
There is no doubt Reuther has 
done more than most American labor 
leaders to set back the Commies’ plans 
to take over the U.S. labor movement. 
After all, if they had been able to 
consolidate power in the UAW, they 
would have been in a position to go 
after control of the CIO. With Reuth- 
er’s support, however, Phil Murray was 
able in 1949 to throw the Communist 
unions out of the CIO entirely and re- 
duce them to a state of near impotence 
in American industry. 
Was it perhaps, a trigger man from 
the Detroit mobs who had lost millions 
in take from the numbers racket  be- 
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cause Reuther had told his lieutenants 
to drive the racketeers out of the auto 
factories? 

Or was it finally an agent of some 
wild-eyed reactionary who looked upon 
Reuther as a menace to the status quo? 
George Romney, a top spokesman for 
the auto industry, once made the re- 
mark that “Walter Reuther is the most 
dangerous man in Detroit because no 
one is more skillful in bringing about 
revolution without seeming to disturb 
the existing forms of society.” 

Since 1948 Reuther has shown a re- 
markable capacity to get along with the 
auto magnates. His five-year agreements 
with General Motors, Chrysler, and 
Ford, the longest in U.S. labor history, 
which do not expire until 1955, set 
something of a pattern in peaceful la- 
bor relations. 

But still many people, both in and 
out of the ranks of labor and manage 


ment, ask the question, “Just how red 
is ‘the dynamic redhead’? Has he re- 
moved the Communist threat from the 
auto industry only to replace it with a 
Socialist threat?” 

There is certainly no question that 
Walter Reuther has a Socialist back- 
ground. His father, Valentine, was a 
brewery worker of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, who at twenty-three became presi- 
dent of the Ohio Valley Trades and 
Labor Assembly, AFL, and later a can- 
didate for U.S. Senator on the Socialist 
ticket. 


ie 1933, after being discharged by 
Ford for union activity, Reuther and 
his brother Victor (now UAW educa- 
tional director) took off for a trip 
around the world by bicycle, during 
which they spent sixteen months work- 
ing in the Gorki auto factory in Nizhni 
Novgorod, making Russianized Fords. 

Several years ago, Collier’s put out a 
special issue called ‘Preview of the 
War We Do Not Want,” and Reuther 
contributed a prophetic piece on how 
the Gorki workers at Nizhni Novgorod 
were to revolt against the Communist 
dictatorship. In describing the feelings 
of his hero, Dmitri Malchin, Reuther 
described what were perhaps his own 
feelings in 1933. 

“Malchin,” he wrote, “like millions of 
other Russian workers, had hoped that 
the Bolshevik Revolution, which des- 
troyed the tyranny of the Czar, would 
also end the exploitation of man_ by 
man. But now they learned that a new 
and more terrible system of tyranny 
and exploitation had been created—the 
exploitation of man by the totalitarian 
police state.” 


N 1932, Reuther voted for Norman 

Thomas on the Socialist ticket. But 
by 1936 he was voting for Roosevelt, 
and by 1953 his Auto Workers were such 
an important factor in the Democratic 
Party of Michigan that Reuther was no 
longer talking about a new third party 
of anti-Communist labor and liberal ele- 
ments. This had been a favorite topic 
back in the late forties. 

There is no question that Walter 
Reuther will never be one of the “pure- 
and-simpletons,” the believers in a pure- 
and-simple trade unionism such as one 
finds among the old-line AFL leaders. 

As he puts it, “The kind of labor 
movement we want is not committed to 
a nickel-in-the-pay-envelope philosophy. 
We are building a labor movement, not 
to patch up the old world so men can 
starve less frequently, but a_ labor 
movement that will remake the world 
so that the working people will get 
the benefit of their labor.” 

But what are the dimensions of this 
brave new world that Reuther speaks of 
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remaking? Are they consistent, for ex- 
ample, with a Catholic kind of global 
architecture? Reuther himself has not 
been very explicit on this question. 

One of the best analyses of Reuther’s 
vision was done several years ago by 
a personal friend. He said this: 

“He is neither a doctrinaire Socialist 
nor a devoted Democrat. His thinking 
is a merger of two great streams: the 
humanism of European social-democ- 
racy and the pragmatism of American 
progressives reflected in the heydey of 
the LaFollette movement. 

“Although he is now convinced that 
full-scale Socialism is in- 
conceivable in the U. S. in 
his lifetime, Reuther be- 
longs to the school of 
thought which visualizes 
an increasingly mixed 
economy as the pattern of 
the American future—a so- 
ciety in which there is a 
lar wider degree of public 
ownership but in which 
no wholesale liquidation 
of private industry is con- 
templated. . . 

“He sees in TVA both 
the triumphant harnessing 
of American resources and 
the development of a re- 
gional authority that curbs 
the perils of ‘statism.’ His 
program may mean na- 
tionalization in some areas 
(such as coal) where he 
feels that private enter- 
prise long ago ceased to 
make economic sense. 

“But Reuther’s primary 
obsession is the desperate 
necessity for over-all planning rather 
than the application of a fixed rule.” 

Reuther has been forthright in sup- 
port of Philip Murray’s Industrial 
Council Plan, an idea whose genealogy 
Murray traced in a direct line from the 
papal encyclicals. 

This is not to say that Reuther’s so- 
cial and economic theories are at all 
points consistent with those of the 
Popes. Certainly there is more emphasis 
on state action in his universe than is 
consistent with the planned decentrali- 
zation of the encyclicals. But on the 
issue of “the desperate necessity for 
over-all planning,” the Popes have 
agreed with Reuther far more than with 
the spokesmen of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

And on the question of public own- 
ership, it should also be remembered 
that Pope Pius XI shocked many Cath- 
olic conservatives in 1931 when he wrote 
in Quadragesimo Anno: “For certain 
kinds of property, it is rightly con- 
tended, ought to be reserved to the 
State since they carry with them a 
dominating power so great that they 
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cannot without danger to the general 
welfare be entrusted to private indi- 
viduals.” 

On the basis of the record, then, Reu- 
ther must be put down as more Socialist 
than the Popes, but far less so than 
some of his enemies would have us be- 
lieve. 

How far will this man, now close to 
the top in American labor, carry these 
ideas? —Tremendously energetic, at forty- 
five Reuther still has a long career 
ahead of him if he can continue to es- 
cape the assassin’s bullet. 

Reuther neither smokes nor drinks 





Fate of labor unity lies with Reuther and AFL’s 


nor stays up late with the boys. Married 
and the father of two daughters, he goes 
home at night and gets a good night’s 
sleep. This used to irritate his enemies 
in the UAW a great deal. While they 
were out drinking and doing the mis- 
sionary work over the bar that was sup- 
posed to be so essential to union suc- 
cess, Reuther was working, planning, 
and resting up to do more work and 
more planning. They spread the rumor 
that Reuther was “cold and inhuman.” 

He isn’t particularly cold or inhu- 
man. It’s just that he is moved by 
things that don’t appeal to the ordinary 
labor leader. 

Reuther saves his warmth and inten- 
sity for ideas and causes, for things like 
the guaranteed annual wage, now a 
major UAW objective; the elimination 
of racial discrimination, slums, war, and 
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unemployment; or attacks on Senator 
McCarthy. 

About Eisenhower he says, “We will 
support him when he is right and op- 
pose him when he is wrong.” But there 
is no question that his heart belongs to 
the liberal Democrats. 

Reuther is an idealist, a practical 
idealist whose idealism and practicality 
have sometimes met head-on. 

Of these encounters, the biggest for 
Walter Reuther’s future in the Ameri- 
can labor movement is the one he is 
facing now, the issue of unity between 
the AFL and CIO. 

At the convention of his 
own union in March, Reu- 
ther’s idealism spoke when 
he said: “We don’t care 
who leads the new labor 
movement provided it can 
be put together solidly. 
... The only real basis for 
measuring the  achieve- 
ment of organic unity is 
not what is good for the 
leadership, but what is 
good for the rank-and-file 
membership of all unions.” 

But in another section 
of his talk there spoke a 
curious mixture of ideal- 
ism and pragmatism that 
laid down such strict con- 
ditions for merger that it 
began to look as though 
there would be no labor 
unity for a hundred years. 

And then again, when 
on April 7 the two com- 
mittees from AFL and CIO 
met in Washington for 
several hours of friendly 
and apparently constructive talk, was it 
the idealist or the pragmatist in Reuther 
who came out smiling and said, “We 
will discuss any aspect; there are no 
pre-conditions”’? 

The CIO has not many more 
four million members, of whom Reu- 
ther’s own union and the Steelworkers 
number more than half. The AFL has 
well over eight million dues-paying 
members. Having won the battle of 
numbers, the AFL is certainly not going 
to elect a CIO man as its president. 
Not for a while, anyway. 

But as labor leaders go Reuther is 
still a young man. And as any kind of 
leaders go, he is a bundle of energy who 
can talk the ears off a brass elephant. 
It is quite possible that Reuther himself 
sees this issue of labor unity as not so 
much a conflict between self-interest 
and the general interest, but as an op- 
portunity to promote both, a chance to 
sell Walter Reuther and the ideas for 
which he stands to a still bigger public. 

And it could be, assuming that he 
sees it that way, that the “dynamic red- 
head” is right. 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Church Marriage: Baptism 


a) Can a Catholic and unbaptized non-Catholic be married 
in the rectory? b) With the Baptists, a child is “accepted” 
into the church, then baptized in later years. If a person 
didn’t return to church for baptism, would his “accept- 
ance” as an infant count for baptism?—J. L., FALL RIVER, 
MASS. : 


a) If it were a case of “patching up” an attempted 
invalid marriage between the Catholic and non- 
Catholic, then the ceremony would have to take 
place in the rectory. Otherwise, there is no reason 
why the mixed marriage should not take place in 
church, although without a nuptial Mass. 

b) No ceremony of “ \cceptance” or so-called 
spiritual adoption would supply the place of 
baptism. The features of baptism have been 
specified by the Founder of Christianity and call 
for the application of real water, “in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” 
according to the intention and purpose of Christ: 
“Unless a man may be born again, of water and 
the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” (John 3:5) 





Education Problem 


A Catholic high school senior, enrolled for State Teachers’ 
College, has been told that Canon Law requires her to 
attend a Catholic college or refrain from college alto- 
gether. At the same time, this Catholic high school has 
dropped students for failure to measure up to scholastic 
levels, How reconcile such opposite rulings?—K. H., TUCKA- 
HOE, N. Y. 


A school cannot be expected to lower the high standards 
so typical of a Catholic school, even though the failure of 
students to measure up may occasion their transfer to a 
nonsectarian school. Aside from an out-and-out lack of 
ability, the failure of a student may be due to a want of 
application—often traceable to a lack of vigilance on the 
part of indifferent parents. There is no contradiction be- 
tween the elimination of unfit students from a Catholic 
school and the Church’s insistence that Catholic education 
is an ideal to be cherished. 

It is the mind of the Church that, from elementary school 
to college, all education be under Catholic auspices. Church 
law specifies that religious education become more and 
more thorough as students progress through high school and 
college. Catholics are forbidden to attend non-Catholic 
or so-called neutral or mixed schools. Only the bishop of 
a diocese can decide when an exception to this law is justi- 
fied. Even then, due provision must be made to protect the 
Catholic faith and morals of the student—by way of a 
Newman Club with its Catholic chaplain, or otherwise. 
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To attend certain types of non-Catholic college, merely 
to “keep up with the Joneses,” would be a grave sin of “pride 
of life.” (1 John 2:16) However, there are circumstances 
which justify attendance at a nonsectarian school, such as 
prohibitive expenses, travel problems, and the like. Hence, 
it does not follow—‘‘a Catholic college or refrain from col- 
lege altogether.” It shou'd be borne in mind that, when 
Church authorities admit, in a given case. that attendance 
at a non-Catholic school is unavoidable, their attitude is not 
positive approval, but negative tolerance. By the law of 
nature as well as on the basis of divine law, a person is en- 
titled to the right kind of religious education. For a Catholic, 
enly a Catholic setting is normal and ideal. In a non- 
Catholic setting, the obligation of providing safeguards is 
grave and devolves upon all concerned—bishop, pastor, par- 
ents, and student. 


Baldheaded Untruth 


Would a Catholic priest agree beforehand to marry a 
Catholic and a non-Catholic who had declared their inten- 
tion to marry first of all before a Protestant minister? Such 
an arrangement is alleged by the non-Catholic girl’s aunt. 
—E. G., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The only circumstances in which a double wedding cere- 
mony is tolerated by the Church can be pinned down to a 
country where the priest is not recognized by the civil gov- 
ernment as a marriage official. In any such case, the real 
marriage before the priest is supplemented by a civil cere- 
mony, but not by a ceremony before a non-Catholic minister. 
It is absurd to claim that any priest in this country would 
agree to such a travesty as has been alleged by the Protestant 
aunt—involving excommunication for the Catholic groom 
and grave sin for both him and the priest. The aunt’s insinu- 
ation that the priest would insist upon a followup ceremony 
in order to obtain a fee for the Church is too absurd for 
comment. Baldheaded untruth needs no refutation. 


Hell Everlasting 


Is there no salvation for the souls in hell?—.. s., TRENTON, 


oe 2 


One of the essential and most dreadful features of hell is 
the fact that its punishments are endless. The everlastingness 
of hell cannot be proved by reason, but is amply attested to 
in God’s Revelation. You will find God’s word for it on 
every page of the New Testament. Most of divine Revela- 
tion is devoted to the encouragement of human goodness, 
with everlasting reward as an inducement; and to warning 
against sinfulness, with eternal punishment as a deterrant. 
Hence, the Church has always echoed God’s Word faithfully, 
by teaching the reality and eternity of hell. 

When we consider the sacredness of God as the Creator, 
Saviour, and Judge of men, and the sacrilegious affrontery 
of an unrepentant sinner, we can understand that the 
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sinner freely consigns himself to hell. “The denial of an ulti- 
mate sanction would lead to the absurdity that a man might 
blaspheme and hate God and fling up to heaven his deliber- 
ate preference of some loathsome pleasure to the possession 
of Him, and that he might do so with the calm certainty 
that God was bound to forgive him. Thus God would betray 
helplessness toward His own creatures.” (What Becomes of 
Our Dead? Arendzen) 

If capital punishment were threatened but never carried 
out, the threat would become a farce and would fail as a 
sanction. If a further opportunity for salvation were to be 
given to souls in hell, the abuse of God's grace would be 
boundless, and sinful men would be the more prone to 
spiritual suicide. The finality of the day of death as the 
only commencement day of eternity is frightening. But a 
wholesome “fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
(Psalm 110:10) 


Traffic Laws 


Is it sinful to disregard traffic laws, lights, etc.?—s. N., WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., 


Definitely so—in the case of both driver and pedestrian. To 
' begin with, we are obliged to obey civil laws which are neces- 
sary for the protection of the community. The safe and 
sane regulation of traffic demands that the freedom of any 
and every individual be modified by the rights of others “to 
life and limb.” Even a pedestrian, if inattentive or stub- 
born, can be the occasion and cause of serious damage to 
property and person. 

Even if there were no specific civil laws regu- ae 
lating traffic, regard for the safety of oneself and IV 
others is a dictate of the Fifth Commandment of V 
God. The voice of a normal conscience should be ] VI 
the “traffic officer” of every driver and pedestrian. VII 
The man at the wheel is obliged not only to I] 
observe driving and parking regulations; he is | J] Vill 
obliged also to be reasonably sure of his physical 4 
fitness to drive—for example, on the score of x 
reliable vision, sobriety, and so on. To “mix 
gasoline and alcohol” is to assume responsibility for whatever 
tragedy may occur as a consequence. 














Orchids?" 


A non-Catholic mother, in the case of a mixed marriage, 
has reared her children as Catholics. Now that they are 
of school age, she fears that, in a Catholic school, they will 
be taught she is worshipping God in the wrong way and 
will turn against her.—e. M., BELFORD, N. J. 
Orchids to a conscientious mother! From your letter, it is 
clear that this lady has been faithful to the solemn promises 
she signed at the time of marriage. It is clear also that she 
would not hesitate now to provide education under ideal 
Catholic auspices, were it not for the fears engendered by 
a Catholic husband and Catholic “friends.” “A man’s enemies 
shall be they of his own household.” (Matt. 10:36) 

This case is a typical mixed marriage problem. Because 
religion can be so divisive a factor between husband and 
wife, and between parents and children, the Church discour- 
ages and merely tolerates the mixed marriage. But to come 
to grips with the problem as it now exists in this case—we 
can reasonably assume that the Sisters in a parochial school 
will not engender, in the mind of any boy or girl, a con- 
tempt for a conscientious non-Catholic. 

The mother realizes and admits that her children will not 
receive proper religious education if they attend a public 
school, with weekly catechism classes as a substitute. Hence, 
her duty is to brave all unsound advice and to be as con- 
scientious in the future as she has been in the past. Questions 
there will be, and discussions, throughout the years to come. 
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But the boys will respect their mother’s convictions and will 
appreciate her courageous solicitude for their souls. 

As for worshipping God in the right way or a wrong way, 
our Catholic position can be stated quite simply. By way of 
revealed information, the Saviour of the world has made 
known His will. If we are to follow His leadership, we 
must be taught reliably by those to whom He has delegated 
His own infallibility; we must be ruled—not by renegades 
such as Martin Luther and Henry VIII and Elizabeth I—but 
by those whose authority stems from Him; we must be sancti- 
fied by divinely appointed “fishers of men.” Using a dif- 
ferent figure of speech, He stated: “Other sheep I have which 
are not of this fold: them also I must bring, and they shall 
hear My voice, and there. shall be one fold and one shep- 
herd.” (John 10:16) Could He have made His will more 
clear? 

However, it does not follow that the “one fold and one 
shepherd” can be recognized everywhere, by everyone, and 
at once. There is such a thing as blameless ignorance or lack 
of realization. The Church is so aware of that fact that no 
convert to the Church is welcome—or is accepted—unless he 
seek admission as a matter of conscientious conviction. Logi- 
cally, no conscientious non-Catholic is looked down upon as 
a lost soul, or despised as an unworthy husband or wife, 
father or mother. 


Mitigated Obligation 


Is there any Catholic institution for the mentally ill? If 
the patient realizes her condition, can she be excused from 
Church obligations and still gain eternal happiness?—y. T., 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
The sanatorium nearest you is St. Vincent’s Retreat for 
Mental and Nervous Diseases, at Harrison, N. Y. All pa- 
tients are excused from whatever Church obligations are 
overtaxing, considering their physical, nervous, or mental 
condition. As to what obligations may apply—if any—that is 
something to be decided by the physician and chaplain. The 
patient need have no anxiety whatever as to eternal salva- 
tion, because of the fact that she is unavoidably hampered 
from fulfilling normal obligations. 

The patroness of those afflicted ‘mentally is St. Dympna, a 
virgin and martyr of the sixth century. She was the daughter 
of a pagan Irish chieftain; after her conversion to Chris- 
tianity, she was forced to take refuge in Gheel, the Nether- 
lands city that has become famous for model hospitals for 
mental patients. While there, she was murdered by her 
father, who killed also the elderly priest who had been her 
adviser. Many miraculous cures are credited to her inter- 
cession. 


Rhythm 


We are married four years and have three children. For a 
while to come. I shall be unequal to having any more 
children—for physical, mental, and financial reasons. But 
we are determined to keep the law of God and His 
Church. Is total abstinence the answer to our problem?— 
D. J., ARDMORE, PA. 


From your very edifying letter, it is clear that for a while 
to come, you are not obliged to have another child. Nor is 
total abstinence the only possible solution of the problem. 
For reliable advice on Rhythm or periodical abstinence, con- 
sult a doctor who is both a good physician and a good Cath- 
olic. For sufficient reason and as a temporary arrangement, 
it is permissible to practice Rhythm as a natural, sinless 
method of birth control. The duration of this procedure 
should depend upon circumstances, and a judgment on that 
point should be referred to your confessor, as soon as 
your circumstances improve. 
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* pare I’ve often heard people ex- 
press the wish to relive the past, 
either in whole or in part, I’ve never 
really felt the urge to do so myself. 

Oh, I occasionally allow myself mo- 
ments of delicious nostalgic dalliance 
because the past has been good to me 
in many ways, far better than I’ve prob- 
ably deserved in most, but I still have 
no desire to return to it, to “go back,” 
not for a single second, not even if I 
could. 

There’s much too much of interest in 
the present, and the thought that all 
this is only by way of preparation for 
the future, the most wonderful and 
amazing age in history, is the final and 
complete grip on my full attention on 
things as they are and will be. 

Atomic power, currently such a popu- 
lar and intriguing subject, is only one 
present preparation for the future, one 
of the rents in the curtain, figuratively 
speaking, that separates “today” from 
“tomorrow.” 

Interplanetary travel, atomic power’s 
favorite companion subject, is another 
peek at things to come and, inciden- 
tally, rocket travel to the moon is al- 
ready an accomplished fact on the 
drawing boards, with only the acqui- 
sition of sufficient funds necessary to its 
becoming an accomplished fact. : 

Scientists have also done some amaz- 
ing things relative to “rain control” for 
the crops of the years ahead, specifically, 
the planned stopping and starting of 
rainfall at any given time. 

In the realm of archaeology, discov- 
eries have been made and are continu- 
ing that will one day force the rewriting 
of whole areas of history, showing entire 
civilizations in a different light and 
throwing new meanings on the future. 

As only one example: traces have been 
found in this country (and have been 
supported by ancient records in Europe) 
of the existence of a flourishing Chris- 
tian community about the year 800 in 
what is now the state of Massachusetts. 

Other discoveries of this kind point 
to the existence at about the same time, 
of a well-established white colony in 
what is now Minnesota, certainly long 
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A LOOK AT THE WORLD... 


You and Buck Rogers 





BY ANITA COLBY 








before Columbus found this “new’ 
world, which really isn’t new at all, we’re 
just learning, since rock formations lo- 
cated in Canada are now generally be- 
lieved to be the oldest known to man. 

To lend weight to both of these dis- 
coveries is the apparently plentiful evi- 
dence that several American Indian 
tribes worshiped the Blessed Virgin long 
before the recorded coming of the white 
men to these shores. 

Just think of the wonders and mys- 
teries that will be unfolded and solved 
when study and further research in 
these directions—and many others of 
similar significance—are completed some 
time in the future. 

I tell you it’s enough to make a body’s 
head swim. 

In medical science, of course, there 
are so many fantastic things happening 
and near-happening that the lay ob- 
server is tempted to go in all directions 
at once, chasing after several marvels 
simultaneously. 

Among the more startling projects in 
this field are two that might give hear- 
ing to the deaf and sight to the blind, 
even those without ears or eyes! 

Lest anyone be unduly or wrongly en- 
couraged by this, let me state clearly 
and understandably that the successful 
completion of these projects is for the 
future and no one can say when it will 
take place as to the exact day and year. 

It is a fact, though, that tests are be- 
ing carried on in_ several hospitals 
throughout the world in which sounds 
are transmitted directly to the brains of 
deaf persons, completely bypassing their 
ears. 

Similar tests are being made with the 
blind—science now believes we really see 
and hear with our brain and not our 
eyes and ears, they being mere instru- 
ments of the transmission of sight and 
sound—in at least two hospitals in this 
country and one in Canada. 

Scientists say the transmission of im- 


ages is the next step, and many feel it’s — 


a certainty since, if light can be trans- 
mitted at all, the transmission of im- 
ages merely requires a refinement of 
the process, although no one will hazard 





a guess as to when this necessary refine- 
ment will be effected. 

In this general field is the study of the 
human brain and the incredible treas- 
ures it is sure to reveal some day, and 
the sooner the better as far as I’m con- 
cerned. 

Actually, it has only been about forty 
years since Alexander Graham Bell and 
a few associates discovered the brain to 
be both a sending and receiving “ma- 
chine” for vibrations of thought. 

Concentrated study of the long- 
neglected and marvelous brain began in 
earnest after that, and science now 
knows, among other things, that its cells 
are connected by billions of tiny wires, 
by as many as are represented by the 
figure 1 in front of more than 14 mil- 
lion zeros! 

As a result of such recent study, we 
also know there is more power than man 
ever dreamed possible lying dormant 
in the human brain, and a_ greater 
knowledge of this organ will be the 
first step in the realization and use of 
this power. 

So, with the world trembling on the 
threshold of such fascinating things, I 
can’t see myself pining overmuch for 
the past or any part of it, although I 
respect it in its proper relationship and 
for its invaluable contributions to the 
present and future. 

It’s just possible, though, what with 
the seeming impossible popping on all 
sides, that somebody, somewhere, some 
time, will invent a machine that will 
tune to the past, picking up all the 
sounds that are said to be preserved in 
the air since the world began. 

If so, I hope I’m around to try such 
a machine. 

Among many, many things, I'd like to 
tune to the battle of Waterloo. to the 
private, history-changing conversation a 
great Pope had with Attila the Hun 
hundreds of years ago, to some of the in- 
formal conversation and musings of 
Plato and Socrates, and to the even more 
informal conversations the great Will 
Shakespeare used to have with his lit- 
erary cronies in Ye Olde Coffee Shoppe. 

Now, there is a past with a future! 
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T’s long been my mother’s habit to 
I underline with a red pencil news- 
paper headlines such as Speak Only 
When You Have Something To Say— 
Psychologists Advise, or Neatness Makes 
For Better Home Relations, in hopes 
that some members of the family will 
read them and take them seriously. 
Lately she’s been checking with three 
large XXX’s all ads for paraphernalia 
for the hard of hearing. The latter is 
a real triumph for my father. She has 
at last conceded that his ears are—well, 
erratic to say the least. 


by MAXINE Woop 


need much coaxing. He was half way 
out of bed anyway. 

When he returned to the porch he 
was wide-eyed with excitement. “Papa 
tore Ellie’s music right in two. Ellie’s 
crying, and mama’s hugging her and 
calling papa names. Papa ran upstairs 
right past me without even seeing me, 
and slammed the bathroom door. He’s 
in his bare feet too, and his face is as 
red as red.” 

Stevie would have gone on _ elabo- 
rating, but Mary, who was monitor of 
the porch and wanted a half hour more 


athers 


Hars 


ix children taking music lessons found life with 


Father a perilous affair. Something had to 


My father’s ear trouble started on a 
June day, ten years ago at precisely six 
thirty-five A.M. I remember the exact 
time, for my sister Ellie, age seven, was 
right on schedule, pounding out her 
first piece, The Merry Farmer, on the 
piano. Being the youngest child in a 
family of eight, six of whom were 
taking music lessons, she was penalized 
by having to practice at that early hour. 

Her banging away did not disturb 
any of us older children. It was just 
another familiar noise to sleep through, 
like the paper boy’s whistle, the milkman 
rattling his bottles, and Lady’s barking 
at a bird or stray cat in the yard. 

But suddenly we heard her shrill, 
“Papal” This was followed by an angry 
rumble from father which reverberated 
through the house, followed a few min- 
utes later, by an indignant, “Charlie, 
think what you doing!” from my mother. 

All six of us who slept on the porch 
sat bolt upright. Mary, the oldest, or- 
dered Stevie, the youngest, to go and 
see what was happening. He didn’t 
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be done—and Father did it 


sleep, ordered quiet, so my sister, Lou, 
and I consulted under the blankets, 
weighing the question as to whether 
Lou should go downstairs to practice 
at seven per schedule and whether I 
should follow at seven-thirty. The de- 
cision was—NO. 

We all dressed without chatter that 
morning and were very prompt for 
breakfast, at which my mother, her 
hair pulled a little tighter and piled 
a little higher on her head than usual, 
presided. 

Father was the last one down. He 
immediately walled himself in from the 
rest of us by spreading his newspaper 
in front of his face. He did say good 
morning as always, but there was a 
finality about it which prohibited fur- 
ther conversation. 

Maybe it would have been an almost 
ordinary breakfast after all, if my 
mother hadn’t said in her haughtiest 
tone, “Will His Highness have some 
coffee?” 


\t that my father crumpled his paper, 





THE SIGN 
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It started on a June day, ten years ago, at precisely 6:35 


almost tipped his chair over getting up 
and began a tirade about how enough 
was enough. There was too much music 
in the house. He’d been waked up for 
more years than he cared to remember 
by The Merry Farmer, It was time 
that he called the tune. “It’s too much 
to expect of any man!” he shouted. 

Ellie, hurt and frightened by father’s 
outburst — usually he’s very even-tem- 
pered—ran sobbing into the living 
room. 

“Now look what you’ve done,” cried 
my mother. “You've given her a com- 
plex. You may have ruined her life!” 

“Stuff,” answered my fath and he 


muttered something about the end of a 


rope and a camel’s back. 

The rest of us had enough sense not 
to say anything. We just peeked 
through the kitchen door, listening to 
my mother, who, while petting Ellie, 
was scolding my father. 

“The trouble with you is that you 
don’t appreciate culture. MY children 
are not going to grow up like heathens, 


like those Hill kids down the street.” 

My father said nothing at all. He 
just reached for his overcoat, grabbed 
his hat, and slammed out of the front 
door. We all rushed to the window 
watching him as he walked down the 
street—a short, solidly built man with 
a firm, even tread. The little stretch 
of neck we could see between the edge 
of his overcoat and hat, was as Stevie 
said, “red as red.” 

My mother told us to forget the 
incident, labeling it, ‘just one of those 
things.” We probably would have, too, 
if my father hadn’t brought it up him- 
self that evening. When he came home, 
before taking off his shoes and putting 
on his smoking jacket, p rior to stretch- 
ing out on the davenport for his before- 
dinner nap, he asked me to find Ellie. 

“Tell her I have something for her.” 

That was enough to bring Ellie in 
{from the backyard and my mother from 
the kitchen. 

“Sorry about this morning, Ellie,” 
said my father abruptly, in an embar- 
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rassed hurry to get his apology over 
with. “Here is a brand new Merry 
Farmer for you. The other girls wore 
that old one out anyway.” 

“O-Oh thanks!” said Ellie, delighted 
to have something new, even if it was 
just a piece of music. As one of the 
youngest, she always inherited our used 
school books and clothes. “Can I play 
it, papa, every morning like I used to?” 

“Yes.” He made for the davenport, 
delayed for a moment by my mother 
who gave him a hearty kiss. 

Ellie didn’t budge. She evidently 
wanted to be absolutely sure of her 
ground. “And can I play it right now, 
without your hollering at me?” 

“Ellie! That’s no way to talk to your 
father when he’s so good to you,” re- 
buked my mother. “Give him a kiss and 
go outside to play. And tell Carol she 
doesn’t need to practice tonight. None 
of you are to practice until I get the 
‘piano tuned. It’s not that your father 
doesn’t like music,” she explained. “It’s 
just that the piano’s out of tune.” 

“There’s nothing wrong with the 
piano,” sighed my father, “or Ellie’s 
playing either. It’s me, I guess. It’s 
just that—Well, Ill find some way. 
Don’t worry about it.” 

We didn’t—not until we discovered 
that his way to live calmly with us 
and at peace with himself was to hear 
only what he chose to hear. 

At first his spasmodic fits of deafness 
were all to the good. He never remarked 
again on our early morning and evening 
practicing. When Stevie took to the 
saxophone, he made no protest against 
the piercing moan that filled the house, 
though the rest of us complained bit- 
terly. It was my mother who scolded 
us for playing noisy games in the living 
room. When her efforts to restrain us 
were futile and she’d turn to my father 
for support, he’d shrug, “Growing pains. 
Ignore them. Don’t hear them. That’s 
the best way.” 


USIC started the deterioration in 

my father’s hearing, but people 
quickened it—certain people, like Aunt 
Hildie. 

Aunt Hildie is a little woman who has 
worn black as long as I’ve known her 
ior a husband who died before I was 
born. She always consults my father 
on how to handle her financial affairs, 
file her income tax, insure her car, and 
other worldly matters, which, in her 
opinion, women should not meddle 
with. 

His hearing does not seem affected 
on these occasions, but then, on eve- 
nings when she comes to our house with 
a sheaf of papers, she comes to listen. 
It’s when she drops in for an hour of 
gossip—and she does it often—it’s when 
she vows that Aunt Tillie’s nagging is 
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driving Uncle Arnold into an early 
grave, or that Uncle Tony is spoiling 
his son Peter and that my father, as 
head of the family, should do some- 
thing about it, that he becomes quite 
deaf. He puts his hand to his left ear 
and says “How? How?” until Aunt 


Hildie cries, “Oh, what’s the use of 
talking to a stone wall!” 

My mother often reprimands my 
father about his treatment of Aunt 
Hildie. “Charlie,” she'll say, “you really 
shouldn’t put on such an act when 
she’s here.” But she’s more amused 
than angry. Aunt Hildie is not only a 
chatterbox; she’s a dreadful bore. 

There are other facets of my father’s 
hearing though, that really annoy my 
mother. There is for instance his theory 
about movies. He insists he cannot 
understand a word such actors as 
Charles Boyer, Lawrence Olivier, and 
Robert Taylor say unless they happen 
to be in a western or sea story. There’s 
something about the sound track of 
movies made on the sea or on the 
plains, and those made any place by 
Bob Hope which, according to him, 





@ When some men discharge an 
obligation, you can hear the report 
for miles around. —Mark Twain 





can be heard by the most defective 
ears. He will always take my mother 
to his type of picture, but if she wants 
to see a romantic one she has to go in 
the afternoon without him. 

“Ears! There’s nothing wrong with 
his ears. He’s just putting on an act,” 
used to be her constant lament. But 
since the Sherman Park fiasco, she’s had 
a baffled respect for my father’s ears. 

It’s only because my mother is a 
bouncing optimist that she suggested a 
family picnic in the first place. She knows 
very well that father only enjoys a meal 
served on a solid table, covered with 
a linen cloth and shiny silverware. If 
one must eat out of doors, he says, it 
should be in a civilized way, on a 
screened porch, free of flies and mos- 
quitoes. Nevertheless, when mother 
read in the paper that the new music 
shell in Sherman Park was to be ded- 
icated she was all set that we go. 

Father was thumbs down on the idea 
right away. “The worst possible day for 
the park. The place will be jammed,” 
he warned. , 

“But it will be fun,” said my mother. 
“We'll see everyone in town.” 

Without consulting him further she 
planned a picnic. Father didn’t find 
out about it until the night before. 
Smelling fried chicken, an odd smell 


in a house at ten P.M., he came out 
to the kitchen. 

“What's going on?” he asked, seeing 
his bevy of daughters slicing bread and 
washing fruits and vegetables. 

“We're going to Sherman Park tomor- 
row. For once we're going to be like 
everyone else,” said my mother. 

“And get soaked like everyone else. 
It’s going to rain,” said my father. 

“Rain, my eye! The paper says fair.” 

“When my left ear roars, it’s a sign 
of rain.” 

“You and your ears,’ 
mother. 


> 


laughed my 


EXT morning the sun was shining, 

the air was fragrant with spring. 
My mother was in a gala mood. When 
all of us and our three lunch baskets 
were packed in the car, and we were 
actually on our way, she squeezed my 
father’s arm. “I brought along a linen 
napkin and your favorite pickles. Now, 
aren’t you glad you're going?” 

“No,” he answered. “My ears roar 
something terrible.” 

Everything went well until we were 
spreading our paper tablecloth on the 
ground. Then, suddenly, a strong wind, 
coming from nowhere, blew it away. 
The sky turned leaden, the stream 
sullen. My father was for packing up 
the chicken and potato salad at once 
and having the party adjourn to our 
house. He was out-voted. We were all 
so hungry, and we were sure that we 
could finish our meal before it rained. 

We were wrong and he was right. 
Six inches of rain fell that day without 
a sprinkle of warning. We, and every- 
one else in the park, dashed for a 
small pavilion and stood on each other’s 
feet until the cloudburst was over. 

The ride back home was a silent, 
soggy one, but the aftermath was worse. 
My father went to bed for three days 
with a cold. He’s a very demanding 
man when sick. The room is either too 
hot or too cold for him, the blankets too 
few or too many, and the water in the 
bedside thermos too stale. Mother 
waited on him without a whimper of 
a complaint, grateful that he never 
once murmured, “I told you so.” Nor 
would she tolerate any speculation on 
his ears, from his children. 

Ever since they roared and it poured, 
she’s been X-ing those ads of aids for 
the hard of hearing, in the naive belief 
that father’s ears would return to nor- 
mal if he’d just take advantage of the 
latest scientific discoveries. None of 
us have the heart to disenchant her. 
Though we've outgrown The Merry 
Farmer, and are now hacking away at 
Chopin and Beethoven, though we no 
longer play hide-and-seek in the living 
room, there’s still such a lot of chatter 
that he chooses not to hear. 
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Germany’s Hour of Decision 


The Free Republic of Western Germany is again on the way to the polls. 


The world looks here for an example of strength and unity 


lacking in France and desired in Europe 


by 
LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER 


HEN the German people go to 

polls soon for their second post- 

war election, their ballots may go 
a long way toward deciding the future of 
the West. If they vote to uphold the 
present government of Christian Demo- 
cratic Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, the 
Germans will be making a clear-cut deci- 
sion in favor of the unity of Western 
Europe as an integral part of a power- 
ful, American-led Western defense sys- 
tem. . 

If the Chancellor is defeated, or re- 
turned with only a slender majority, 
then there will be little left to stop a 
fatal Balkanization of Western Europe. 
Rampant nationalism has been Europe’s 
nemesis in the past; its revival today can 
only promote Communist hegemony. 

A German decision to sponsor or op- 
pose a unified European Defense Com- 
munity would be important enough in 
view of the country’s size, strategic loca- 
tion, and industrial might. Even though 
the country is disarmed today and de- 
prived of a great slice of its eastern ter- 
ritory, Germany can give the West ma- 
neuvering space, industrial skill, and 
production second to none in Europe, 
and the services of a hard-working pop- 
ulation larger than that of any other 
Western European nation. Within two 
years after the creation of a European 
Army, Germany can furnish a minimum 
of twelve divisions to join the outnum- 
bered NATO forces—and thereby re- 
lieve European pressure for a_ larger 
American contribution. 

But Germany’s decision takes on even 
greater importance because France has 
permitted an unending series of govern- 
ment crises to interfere with the Euro- 
pean leadership she might otherwise ex- 
ercise. It is symptomatic of Europe's 
troubles. that France has repudiated the 
Christian Democrat, Robert Schuman, 
who first broached the idea of a unified, 
co-operative continent. The immediate 
outlook for a vigorous French leader- 
ship is bleak. 

If Germany, too, rejects European 
unity, there is little chance that the 
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European Defense Community on which 
the United States has built such high 
hopes will ever be created. The smaller 
nations, bewildered by France’s vacilla- 
tion, are now looking toward Germany 
for the example that France fails to 
provide. 

While a defeat for the Chancellor will 
be read by all Europeans as a signal to 
bury EDC, even a victory for him may 
not secure automatic or immediate ac- 
ceptance of EDC throughout the con- 
tinent, but at least it will retain in office 
a government dedicated to straightfor- 
ward co-operation with the United 
States. And if EDC does not go through, 
the time may soon be here when this 
country needs individual European al- 
lies. 

The Russian peace offensive is recog- 
nized by most Americans as a simple 
change of tactics in the cold war; but 
many Europeans are convinced of its 


West Germany’s Konrad Adenauer. A free 
people must decide his fate and their own 


sincerity and believe it means that the 
West can relax from its posture of de- 
fense. Indeed, some Europeans go even 
further and openly state that the time 
has come for the West to make the best 
deal possible with Moscow—with the 
United States if we'll go along, but 
without us if necessary. 

Dr. Adenauer is not one of these fool- 
ish politicians. He has staked his politi- 
cal future on his mature judgment that 
“it is impossible to come to terms with 
the devil.” He refuses to be separated 
from the United States and pursue the 
chimera of a compromise “settlement” 
with the Reds. He firmly told this cor- 
respondent, “I stick to my foreign policy 
—not because I’m stubborn but because 
it ‘is correct. There is no better policy” 
for the West. 

His Social Democratic rivals, on the 
other hand, may not be the neutralists 
many observers believe them to be, but 
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the very best you can say for them is 
that they are faint-hearted supporters of 
Western unity vis d vis Soviet Russia 
and absolute opponents of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and the pro- 
posed European Defense Community. 

No one knows better than Chancellor 
Adenauer what the German people, 
and through them the entire Western 
world, have at stake in the approaching 
election. When he was asked what role 
foreign policy would play in the voting 
booths, Dr. Adenauer answered without 
hesitation, “A very decisive one! I be- 
lieve that the election will amount to a 
plebiscite -on foreign policy.” 

In the past few months the elderly 
Chancellor, with a vigor that is envied 
by many a statesman twenty years his 
junior, crossed the Atlantic to speak 
to President Eisenhower and traveled to 
London, Paris, Rome, and Strasbourg 
to preach the cause of European and 


Revival of full production of the Opel Automobile Plant 


LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER, foreign cor- 
respondent now living in Germany, has for 
many years contributed articles on inter- 
national affairs to many American publica- 
tions. He has specialized in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union. 





cause it is based on a complete over- 
estimation of our own strength. Twice 
before we have been smashed in war 
by overestimating our own strength. It 
ought not to happen a third time. The 
true German unified 
Europe and not to national isolation 
which amounts to a political abandon- 
ment of the rest of the world. There are 
moments in history when a nation must 
not hesitate. The German Federal Gov- 
ernment has decided for European inte- 
gration. It will stand with Europe, not 
fall by itself.” 

For their part, the German Socialists 
are quite frank in saying that they op- 
pose European integration and an al- 


road leads to a 


Black Star 


with assembly lines shows the recovery of West Germany 


Western unity as the remedy for the 
world’s ills. Now, back at home to sub- 
mit his case to the judgment of his peo- 
ple, he willingly summed up the issues 
he believes Germany faces. 

“On the one side,” he said, “there 
stands a European policy, a policy whose 
adoption means that Germany will not 
stand alone and therefore will be able 
to win its reunification in freedom. On 
the other side stands a policy which 
means a half-neutralized and _ isolated 
Germany. Only the European policy is 
acceptable because it is realistic 
recognizes the real issues involved. 

“The policy of isolation,” he contin- 
ued, “is impossible to accomplish be- 


and 
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liance with the United States against 
Soviet aggression. “The policy of inte- 
gration,” their Bundestag leader, Dr. 
Albert Arndt, told the writer, “leads into 
a blind alley. It endangers democracy 
and weakens Europe.” 

What do the Socialists propose in- 
stead of integration? “The united forces 
of the West,” Dr. Arndt continued, 
“should combine to seek points of nego- 
tiation both in the Far East and in 
Europe which, while establishing secur- 
ity and peace for the free peoples of 
the world, will at the same time appear 
more advantageous to the Soviet Union 
than their present possession of the 
Soviet zone of Germany. The price of 





German reunification should lie in a 
new balance between West and East.” 

This rather vague response seems to 
signify that Dr. Adenauer’s opponents 
favor a united Germany at the cost of 
neutralizing their country, as well as 
yielding to the Reds in the Far East— 
Indo-China and South Korea—and open- 
ing the door of the United Nations to 
Red China. If this program were offi- 
cially adopted by the next German gov- 
ernment—and it will be if the Socialists 
organize that government—it would re- 
move Bonn from the narrowing circle of 
our European friends. But Dr. Aden- 
auer is adamant in refusing to accept 
German unity at the cost of rejecting 
American friendship. 

And, of course, these Socialist pro- 
posals would lead to the complete col- 
lapse of the Western defense system 
which the United States has been find- 
ing so agonizingly slow and difficult to 
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A West Berlin Sector policeman 
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build. With France dragging her feet, 
and Belgium and the Netherlands 
watching to see which way the wind is 
blowing, German repudiation of EDC 
can only mean that Western Europe 
lacks the will to defend itself. 

After this it was with a feeling of re- 
lief that I listened to the Chancellor 
say, “It is sometimes said that mankind 
is incapable of learning from_ history. 
This is not necessarily correct, to judge 
by our recent German experience. 

“As a result of the disaster which two 
world wars have brought to Germany,” 
he went on, “the great majority of our 
people have consciously or intuitively 
realized that nations cannot continue to 
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live exclusively according to their own 
desires and inclinations. They can only 
live on a basis of common interests with 
the other peoples of the world. There 
is no longer any really important prob- 
lem which is only a German, or even 
only a European, one. We must learn 
to think and act in bigger areas. 

“The saying, ‘we are all brothers!’ is 
not an empty one. We must not take 
the attitude that some country, because 
it is far away, is of no interest to us. 
Every country concerns us because peace 
is indivisible. If every country does not 
consider the whole world in its decisions 
and actions, then peace will 
come, 

Although most other West European 
political leaders tend to overlook the 
global picture, the Chancellor empha- 
sized his concern with non-European 
areas of strife. 

He said, “What happens in East Asia 


never 
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is just as much of concern to us as what 
happens on our borders. You can prac- 
tically speak of interlocking tubes when 
looking at the political repercussions of 
events in the East and in the West.” 

When I asked if Germany expected to 
exact a stiff price—Western consent to 
a war with the Communist bloc for the 
reunification of Germany—for her par- 
ticipation in Western defense, Dr. Aden- 
auer replied: “We are not alone. We are 
needed by the world, but still more do 
we need the world ourselves. 

“We are judged wrongly by those who 
declare that the present foreign policy 
of the German Federal Republic is an 
attempt to take advantage of a situa- 
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Reds aware of western 


tion in which the West needs all its 
strength. On the countrary, we under- 
stand quite clearly that exclusively na- 
tional political benefits, not concerned 
with the larger world in which we all 
live, cannot benefit us either. None can 
exist, in the long run, for himself only. 
That applies both to the East and the 
West. It is a special characteristic of the 
world today that a statesman can only 
serve his own country’s interests faith- 
fully by acting in unison with the inter- 
ests of other countries.” 

“What about the accusation that the 
brand of European co-operation you en- 
visage is a violation of man’s normal 
patriotism?” I queried. 

“We are not abandoning true na- 
tional patriotism by our policies,” Dr. 
Adenauer replied “We can remain good 
Germans and be proud of our many 
achievements just as you others can re- 
main good Americans or good Britons 


Wide World 
Highly mobilized German Border Guard of armored 


independence 


or good Frenchmen. But this national 
patriotism must not force us into narrow 
material and spiritual bounds which can 
prevent a true peace. The precept of 
the hour, the vital question of the age is 
co-operation.” 

That is the political philosophy which 
will soon be accepted or rejected by 
the German people. In the years imme- 
diately after the war, the same _ philos- 
ophy gained wide currency in most of 
the great capitals of Western Europe. 
But today its proponents outside Ger- 
many and Italy have grown fewer—and 
more hesitant. Only the German Chan- 
cellor, expounding the doctrine with un- 
diminished vigor and enthusiam, still 


stands in a position of influence on the 
world political stage. 

The example of his fate at the hands 
of Germany’s voters can revive the con- 
cept of European co-operation among 
the political leaders of France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and other countries— 
or it can influence, especially the half- 
hearted among them, to abandon it for 
good. 

The wheel has taken a full turn since 
the utter collapse of Germany in 1945. 
Once more the German people possess 
the freedom of action to contribute di- 
rection to the path of the world. 

In 1933, by acquiescing in the estab- 
lishment of the Nazi dictatorship, the 
Germans set in motion a train of events 
which contributed in no small way to 
the world’s present wretched pass. To- 
day, just twenty years later, they can 
help to establish that unified Europe 
which, in partnership with our own 
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Free Western Germans of Frankfort polled 
their ballots in °49’s first democratic election 


power, can preserve the free world from 
Communist barbarism; or they can re- 
vert to selfish nationalism, thereby fur- 
ther sapping Europe’s potential strength 
and obstructing Western defense. 

It matters not a whit that the Nazis 
were callous toughs while the Socialists 
are undoubtedly humane peace lovers. 
What the Nazis wanted in their time 
and what the Socialists propose today 
can equally give the kiss of death to 
European co-operation. 

One can only hope that Dr. Adenauer 
is right in his belief that the German 
people have irrevocably decided to ac- 
cept the Christian, co-operative Euro- 
pean integration he represents. 
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Radio and 








Television 





by JOHN LESTER 





Dr. V. K. Zworykin and L. E. Flory, 


RCA engineer, with the TV-eye camera 


Father Patrick Peyton with Pat 
O’Brien, on the “Family Theater” 








Father James Keller, one of radio and TV’s “Big Three” 
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HAVE the feeling that the greatest 

fad since home movies is about to 
descend on the American family in the 
form of a gadget called “The TV-Eye 
Camera.” 

Manufactured by RCA, it won’t be on 
the public market until late in Septem- 
ber and will then sell for just under 
$1,000 complete, a price that’s sure to 
drop once they get into production. 

The “TV-Eye” comes in two parts, 
the actual camera itself, exactly like a 
regular TV camera but smaller and 
weighing about four pounds, and a con- 
trol unit, weighing fourteen pounds. 
Twenty-five feet of cable weighing an- 
other three pounds come with the “TV- 
Eye” and additional cable can be ob- 
tained up to five-hundred feet. 

The camera and control unit are 
easily attached to any TV receiver by 
any qualified serviceman at small cost. 
The camera is “set” on any unused 
channel, of which every TV arca has 
several, and the family can begin staging 
its own TV programs, just like that. 

RCA doesn’t agree the family will be 
the principal consumer of “The TV- 
Eye,” however, and feels the major mar- 
ket will be among banks, small busi- 
nesses, schools, hospitals, factories, and 
penal institutions. I concede this may be 
so in the beginning but, as soon as the 
price is lowered by production, gadget- 
happy, mechanical-minded American 
youngsters will have the folks shelling 
out for a camera for the family. 

Variety, dramatic, quiz, etc. shows 
will be originally conceived, written, 
acted, and directed by members of the 
family, and once. this idea catches on, 
look out, stand aside, lest you be tram- 
pled in the rush to build a whole new 
industry in this country. 

It should be a lot of fun, too. 


The Big Three 


I don’t know whether or not it’s sig- 
nificant in any way, but three of the 
biggest stars in radio and _ television 
these days are priests, well, two priests 
and one bishop, then. 

The bishop, of course, is Fulton J. 
Sheen, whose Tuesday night talks on 
the Dumont network rocked Milton 
Berle’s solid rating to its foundations 
two seasons ago and, in fact, marked 
the beginning of the decline for “Mr. 
TV.” Bishop Sheen’s course since is 
quite well known. 

Since Bishop Sheen’s smashing entry 
into TV and return to radio (Mutual) , 
a Maryknoll priest, Father James Keller, 
who heads the famous Christophers, 
thought he’d introduce this group to the 
public via television. He has grown 
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series, 





SONGBIRD—Margaret Whit- 
ing. CBS thrush, takes time 
out during a rehearsal 

to flash a pretty smile 

for our cameraman. 


even faster than Sheen in less time and 
is now on about 110 stations in this 
country, more than any other feature 
with the possible exception of Hopalong 
Cassidy, but who can beat “Hoppy’? 

Father Keller’s programs are all on 
film, which is paid for by voluntary con- 
tributions to the Christophers and dis- 
tributed free to TV stations using them. 
He gets the biggest stars of Hollywood 
and Broadway and the sports world for 
little or nothing and can’t begin to fill 
the demand his programs have created. 

But Father Patrick Peyton and _ his 
Family Theater TV series antedate both 
Bishop Sheen and Father Keller on TV 
(Father Peyton is on the Mutual radio 
network of more than 400 stations also) 
and is one of the finest dramatic series 
on the air. Like Father Keller, Father 
Peyton is a “producer” of broadcasting 
entertainment, technically, and also 
like Father Keller, he knew absolutely 
nothing about it when he started. To- 
day, both are powerful figures in broad- 
casting, persons to be reckoned with, 
and plenty of so-called professionals 
who have given their lives to broadcast- 
ing can’t get their programs off the 
ground, 

Interesting, isn’t it? 


TV and You 


Have you ever wondered what a tele- 
vision station means to a small com- 
munity? 

Well, the FCC did research on the 
subject and, now, here’s the answer to 
the question right out of the horse’s 
mouth, so to speak. 

As soon as a station goes on the air, 
families begin buying TV receivers cost- 
ing between $200 and $400, thus creat- 
ing business for the local retailer, the 
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INCREDIBLE ERNIE—Ernie 
Kovacs turns out funny 
material at an incredible 
rate on his CBS-TV 

“Kovacs Unlimited.” 





serviceman, and public utility 
tricity) . 

The station itself has already invested 
between $250,000 to over $1,000,000 to 
get on the air and, in doing so, has ex- 
tended the market for manufacturers of 
TV cameras, towers, tubes, antennas, 
and all the other equipment necessary 
to the operation of a TV station. 

The station immediately becomes a 
source of much news and entertainment, 
thereby creating healthy competition for 
established newspapers and radio  sta- 
tions, and is another outlet for local 
political, social, and educational groups 
and a tie-up with the national com- 
munity in any number of ways. 

The station also immediately begins 
paying out from $200,000 to well over 
$1,000,000 in annual wages and salaries 
to local employees and entertainers as 
well as local, state, and federal taxes. 


(elec- 


In Brief 


A portable Civilian Defense radio, ad- 
justed only to government emergency 
wavelengths, will be on the market soon. 

. Lassie will make his (her) debut on 
TV this fall in a series called The Las- 
sie Show. A contract squabble with 
MGM _ has kept the pooch off your 
screens so far... . Fred MacMurray and 
CBS-TV discussing a situation comedy 
series called Professional Father. ...A 
network-agency survey just came up 
with the startling information that 70 
per cent of all TV commercials are 
wasteful. . One of TV’s top quiz 
shows recently got rid of a_ panelist 
when a producer caught a relative wig- 
Wagging correct answers from the au- 
dience, which is always shown the an- 
swers in advance on monitor screens... . 
The new Imogene Coca doll will be on 





THE CISCO KID—Duncan 
Renaldo seemed headed for 
oblivion until he won new 
and higher laurels as “‘The 
Cisco Kid” on radio and TV. 


FAMILY “DOCTOR’’—Rose- 
mary DeCamp and Jean Her- 
sholt, star of the Dr. Christian” 
CBS radio series, now 

in its sixteenth year. 





the market before long. It’s a real cutie 
just like the original... . . \dlai Steven- 
son will make a radio-video report to 
the nation as soon as his world tour is 
completed. . Harpo Marx plans to 
talk for television. The FCC is 
cracking down on certain people and 
firms behind certain of those commer- 
cials that tell how “reconditioned” sew- 
ing machines, etc., can be had at bar- 
gain prices. 

The deal is set for “Tom Mix” to ride 
again on TV. A young cowboy actor 
(identity unrevealed to date) will as- 
sume the former cowboy star’s name, 
etc., and he’ll ride a jet plane as well 
as a modern version of Tom’s famous 
horse, “Tony.” First films now rolling. 

. . Just for the record: The original 
background films on Greatest Fights Of 


The Century were of the third Tony 
Zale-Rocky Graziano bout in which 
Rocky took such a_ beating. Rocky 


didn’t like being KO’d every Friday 
night, however, and complained to 
NBC-TV through his manager. The 
Zale-Graziano films were then yanked 
and Joe Louis’ quick KO of Max 
Schmeling was substituted. . . . The for- 
mer Yankee ace, Spud Chandler, cur- 
rently sports director of an Atlanta TV 
station, WSB-TV. .. Cary Grant, 
again looking over scripts for a TV 
series. Nothing wrong with The Bland- 
ings that good writing and direction 
couldn’t correct. 

Dave Garroway’s Garroway At Large 
show may be revived and a sponsor is 
hot on its trail even now. Eve Ar- 
den, who only recently adopted her 
third youngster, may pick up another in 
Furope this summer. Nice lady. . . . The 
Colgate Comedy Hour is set for 35 
shows next season, rotating Jimmy Du- 
rante (10), Eddie Cantor (10, if able), 
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Abbott and Costello (7), Dean Martin 
and Jerry Lewis (5), and Donald 
O'Connor (3). Opening show in the 
new series is tentatively set for August 
31... . Bing Crosby wants to do a pic- 
ture with Clark Gable, and “The King” 
is ready and willing. ... The Original 
Amateur Hour may be dropped again! 
. . . The coming season’s Beulah series 
on CBS radio will consist of repeats of 
the best of past shows on which the late 
Hattie McDaniel appeared, thus benefit- 
ing her estate nicely, thank you. .. . Pro- 
ducers of the video version of the Dixie 
Dugan comic strip conducting a nation- 
wide search for girls to play the roles of 
“Dixie” and “Little Imogene.” Jimmy 
Gleason and Fay Bainter will play 
“Ma” and “Pa Dugan”... . 


Ted Husing, Artist 


A lot of radio fans of the 20's, 30’s, 
and early 40’s may wonder occasionally 
about Ted Husing, one of the greatest 
ad lib artists the sightless medium ever 
produced. 

Well, Ted’s still very much around, 
although not as prominent on the na- 





tional scene as formerly, and just re- 
covered from a very serious illness. 
Now 51, he still does network spots on 
radio for TV when time and strength 
permit, but his real job is that of disc 
jockey for Manhattan’s radio station 
WMGM where he began in radio about 
thirty years ago and to which he re- 
turned in 1946 as the first in a parade 
of “name” platter spinners. 

Ted trades on small talk, disc jockey 
talk, with which he now accompanies 
dance band and jazz records these days, 
a good, lush living, to be sure, and I 
don’t intend to demean it, but child’s 
play compared to the vigorous, vibrant 
art that once was his, back in the old 
days. 

Football was Ted’s forte, then, and 
no one who heard him describe a gray 
autumn afternoon’s game—especially 
one of Notre Dame’s—could deny he was 
an artist, in the full sense of the word, 
and his equal has never been heard, be- 
fore or since. . 

You simply had to listen when Ted 
began, enunciating perfectly, his voice 
crisp with authority, brisk with ex- 





pectancy. If you weren’t a football fan, 
you became one. If you were, you be- 
gan living. You knew instinctively or 
by experience that he’d get everything 
possible out of a game and much that 
wasn’t there at all and never could be. 

I honestly believe Ted was just as 
much an artist with a microphone as 
any man who ever laid brush to canvas, 
except that he painted with the spoken 
word, painted with a deft, bold, sure 
stroke, piling on heaps of color to fit 
the occasion. 

He painted great pictures in the sky, 
pictures that were gone as soon as com- 
pleted but pictures nonetheless. 

I can see him now, hunched in his 
place in the broadcasting booth, hat 
rakishly on one side, coat collar turned 
up against the weather, cigarette smol- 
dering unnoticed between his fingers, a 
steady stream of descriptive beauty and 
thrilling sport jargon pouring forth to 
fashion those tremendous, panoramic 
word-pictures, still unequalled for 
imagery and detail. 

Ted was great. He was pure radio 
and he was wonderful. 





TOP LEFT—Husing signals 
engineer: “Do something, quick. 
This record’s scratchy.” 


TOP CENTER—“‘I'm gonna 
talk on top of segue. Leave 
‘mike’ open as record ends.” 


TOP RIGHT—“‘Okay, I'll take 
station break live.”?’ (Most WMGM 
breaks are by transcription ) 


LOWER LEFT—“Blend in second 
platter.” Husing talks less, 
spins more platters. 


LOWER RIGHT—Husing has 
“Java Blues.” “Where the devil 
did you get that coffee” 
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Spiritual Thought tor the Month 





The Carrying of the Cross 


by GERALD VANN, 0O.P. 


T. Matthew tells us that the soldiers 

“forced a man of Cyrene, Simon by 
name,” to carry Our Lord’s cross. He 
was not eager to help; he hated it and 
had to be forced to it. But what then? 
When the woman in the Gospel touched 
the hem of Our Lord’s garment, He said 
that virtue, strength had gone out of 
Him: it is surely permissible to think 
that the same thing must have hap- 
pened to Simon at the wood’s touch; 
and that what began with animosity 
and reluctance ended in faith and love. 

It is a consoling thought for us, for 
it means that though we may find no 


zest in God’s service, though we have ~ 


to force ourselves to it, though we have 
to pray, with John Donne, “Batter my 
heart, three-personed God,” still, if the 
job is done, in the end all will be well. 
The Cross produces joy, the service in 
the end produces joy. 

Simon did in fact help Our Lord. 
What of the women of Jerusalem to 
whom He spoke? Some writers have 
plausibly presented them as not helping 
at all—as purely selfish people, con- 
cerned only with their own emotions. 
Instead of their trying to console Our 
Lord, it is He in effect who has to stop 
and console them. So we are warned 
against a purely emotional love of God. 
When prayer and doing God’s will are 
easy for us and emotionally rewarding 
we shall feel we love Him greatly, but 
let them become hard and unrewarding 
and we shall be filled only with self- 
pity. Love is something much deeper 
than that. 

Mary Magdalen provides another con- 
trast, and a consoling one. No doubt 
about her love: we have Our Lord’s own 
assurance that much was forgiven her 
because she loved much. Yet perhaps 
we are to see her love too as, at this 
stage, still imperfect, still too predomi- 
nantly a thing of the emotions, still 
insufficiently selfless. She crouches weep- 
ing at the foot of the Cross, whereas His 
mother stands, silent and tearless. like 
a pillar of strength to support her Son. 
And when at the Resurrection Mary 
Magdalen finds her Lord, it is to hear 
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Him say, Do not cling to Me. It is not 
yet time for carefree enjoyment; there 
is still work to be done, for God and 
for men. The figure of the Magdalen, 
then, is doubly consoling for us. Even 
though love is imperfect, still much will 
be forgiven because of it; on the other 
hand, because love is essentially not a 
question of feeling but of willing, those 
who cannot feel much joy in God’s 
service are not to be discouraged. To 
will to serve Him, to do as He bids, is 
all He asks. Holiness consists, not in 
feeling, but in “‘willing what comes to 
us at each moment by God’s will.” 

Then, finally, His Mother. She loves 
Him with her body, with all the feeling 
that is in her; but deeper than that 
there is the utterly selfless will to help 
Him, to pour into His heart her com- 
fort and strength. No need of words for 
that; and tears would only add to His 
sufferings. There will be time for that 
when she takes His body into her arms. 
She is the embodiment of perfect hu- 
man love: its strength and its tender- 
ness, its selfless generosity. 

The lessons for us are clear. If God 
gives us an emotional joy in serving 





TEMPTATION 


by SISTER MARY ESTELLE, 0O.P. 


I forego now 
The blossoms on the bough; 


Look at their radiance, 
Smell their soft fragrance 


Without plucking them apart 
To feed the hunger of my heart. 


But I shall know the triumph of this 
hour, 
This denial of a flower— 


This laying of the axe to the root— 
When I taste the sweetness of the fruit. 








Him, we should recognize it precisely as 
a gift and thank Him for it, but we 
should understand, and conform to, its 
purpose: to encourage us to form in 
ourselves the habit of ready, ungrudg- 
ing obedience and to come gradually to 
the other, deeper love which moods and 
feelings cannot alter and crosses cannot 
destroy. At the same time, we are to 
see the practical, matter-of-fact charac- 
ter of real love: that it means sharing 
and helping; it means shouldering one’s 
own crosses with as little concern, as 
little self-pitv, as possible and devoting 
oneself to helping others with theirs. 
And in helping others we in fact help 
Our Lord; for just as all sin, past, pres- 
ent, and future, was the cause of His 
Passion, so all love of Him, all concern 
for Him, but also all love and sympathy 
given in His name to “the least of these 
little ones,” were His consolation in His 
Passion. 

Simon, then, should encourage us 
when things are difficult and unreward- 
ing—encourage us to go doggedly on, 
convinced that sooner or later virtue 
and strength will come to us too from 
the Cross. Mary Magdalen should en- 
courage us when we feel crushed by the 
imperfection of our love or by our fail- 
ure to conquer our failings small or 
great; for again’ if we go on doggedly 
the love must become perfect in the 
end. 

Above all, His mother should encour- 
age us, for she is also the mother of all 
men. And the strength and comfort 
and love she poured out for Him in His 
agony are now poured out for all her 
human children—the same strength, 
the same tenderness. The Tower of 
David is also the Refuge of Sinners; her 
mother-love is not dismayed or shocked 
or angry at the vagaries, the weaknesses, 
the crimes of her children, and so they 
never need fear to turn to her. Her eyes 
are always “eyes of mercy,” her concern 
is always to give renewal of comfort and 
hope and strength; and she gives it not 
least by showing us in her own person 
the love and the tenderness and the 
inexhaustible pity of God. 
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DOCTOR at Cincinnati General 

Hospital loosened his stethoscope 

and looked up from examining a 
nine-year-old girl. He turned quickly 
to the waiting nurse. 

“Will you please,” he asked quietly, 
“call the Angels on Wheels?” 

He was not asking for a heavenly 
chariot driven by a host of archangels 
to deliver the child from death as she 
lay gasping for breath and fighting pa- 
ralysis that crept slowly over her frail 
body. 

The man of medicine wanted an iron 
lung, and he wanted it fast. 

The “Angels” to which he referred 
are a unique group of eleven men who 
volunteer to risk their lives in racing 
against death. They call themselves 
“Wheels of Mercy” and during the last 
four years have rushed iron lungs to 
more than two hundred victims of in- 
fantile paralysis throughout Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Indiana. 

Charles Reuthe, one of the origina- 
tors of the plan, explains, “Speed is our 
business. A close call is one of the things 
we have to live with, but the better we 
are the fewer close calls of polio there'll 
be.” 

Reuthe is chairman of the Butler 
County polio chapter, one of the most 
active units of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. 
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He and ten other residents of Middle- 
town, a “steel and paper” town about 
thirty-five miles north of Cincinnati, 
have been called out in the middle of 
night, away from parties, out of ball 
games, to speed over all types of roads 
and often through cornfields. 

It takes more than nature’s whims to 
stop them. On one run to Cincinnati 
they discovered two bridges had been 
washed out by flood water. Each time 
they turned their rugged truck off the 
highway and went down a creek bed to 
a back lane and then to the highway 
again without stopping. 

While they were making their own 
path through a pasture on one trip, a 
large bull started to charge the bright 
red truck, but the animal stopped dead 
in his tracks when the driver gave a 
couple of blasts from the siren. 

Members know the location of each 
polio ward in every hospital throughout 
the tri-state area. Polio is still a rare 
enough disease to catch a hospital staff 
unawares. Lives have been saved be- 
cause Wheels of Mercy know just where 
to take an iron lung without having to 
await directions from hospital personnel 
who may be unfamiliar with such needs. 

James Molloy, chairman of the polio 
chapter in Lexington, Kentucky, points 
out that sometimes the members have 
to instruct the staff in a small hospital 
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by KEN YARBER 
and JIM SMILEY 


how to put a polio patient into an iron 
lung. 

Molloy’s chapter services fifty coun- 
ties in central and eastern Kentucky. 
In 1946, his three children caught polio, 
and since then he has been devoting 
much of his life to helping others who 
have the disease. 

“Since we cover so large an area,” 
Molloy says, “often it’s three or four 
hours before an ambulance can get from 
the farthest county to St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital in Lexington. By that time the 
patient needs an iron lung badly. That’s 
the time we send out a call for the 
Wheels of Mercy. 

“Those guys are pretty terrific,” he 
asserts. “There’s nobody like them. We 
know we can get a respirator from Mid- 
dletown in about an hour and forty 
minutes. That’s an average speed of 
around seventy miles an hour. They 
never ask questions about how badly 
we need equipment, and they don’t ask 
us to wait until tomorrow. They’re on 
their way before they hang up the 
phone.” 

A polio worker in the Louisville 
chapter was skeptical of their efficiency 
and thought the outfit was nothing 
more than a bunch of thrill seekers, 
driving a couple of dilapidated trucks. 
One day he needed an iron lung and 
put in a hurried call. He had his equip- 
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Serving three states 


at fantastic speeds, these 


polio relief workers have earned 


their title the hard way 


ment in a little over an hour. The next 
day the skeptic heard sirens in the 
streets again. “That must be the boys 
delivering a tongue blade,” he smiled. 

Many people have never seen the 
Wheels of Mercy, yet the name is magic. 

One winter night last year, after a 
fast run from Columbus to Cincinnati, 
three members of the group stopped in 
front of a small restaurant on their way 
home. 

They tumbled out wearily and went 
into the restaurant and asked for a bite 
to eat. 

“We'd like some steaks,” Reuthe told 
the proprietor. 

“Sorry, boys, the kitchen’s closed for 
the night,” he replied, and then went to 
the front of the place to check out the 
day’s receipts from the cash register. He 
looked out the window and saw their 
truck. 

He came back to the counter and 
said, ‘““Why didn’t you guys tell me who 
you were?” 

The hungry men got their steaks— 
on the house. 

Wheels of Mercy is in constant touch 
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- « « Ohio’s ‘Angels of Mercy’ race again with death 


with various police agencies to check 
road conditions and depends on one of 
its members, manager of the local AAA 
office, to provide more road informa- 
tion. 

It takes at least three men to handle 
one iron lung on each trip. The outfit 
tries to keep in mind several alternate 
routes for any trip so that an unex- 
pected delay, a road block, or congested 
traffic will not interfere with its dash 
to a hospital. 

The bad summer of 1949, when polio 
almost became an epidemic, gave the 
Wheels of Mercy a regrettably large 
number of chances to perfect its meth- 
ods. 

Today, it operates with less delay 
than any other agency. No other form 
of transportation operating in the three 
states can match its speed. 

During “polio season,” which reaches 
its peak in the tri-state area in the sum- 
mer and early in the fall, the private 
lives of the members are regulated by 
phone calls from hospitals or other 
county polio chapters. 

One run took about 


twelve hours. 


from Cincinnati to In- 
dianapolis, they were stopped by the 
State Highway Patrol and told that 
they were needed urgently in Dayton. 
From Dayton they were called to Co- 
lumbus, then back again to Cincinnati. 


While going 


hen the group’ began in 1949, 

they had a lot of obstacles to over- 
come, and they used conventional trucks. 
They also had yet to learn how to co- 
ordinate their runs with the state patrol 
agencies in the three states. 

Reuthe put in an appeal to the 
Armco Steel Corporation, which sup- 
plied two three-quarter-ton pick-up 
trucks, a 1936 Ford, and a 1948 Dodge. 
These, however, still did not meet the 
requirements of hauling an 800-pound 
iron lung at speeds of 60 to 70 miles an 
hour. 

Armco mechanics then redesigned the 
truck beds by putting on an extension 
and cutting grooves in the bottom of 
the beds to hold the rollers of the iron 
lungs. 

Fastening gear was bolted to each side 
so that a canvas strip could be thrown 
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over the iron lung to prevent it from 
sliding around. 

As an added feature the mechanics 
worked the engines over and put on 
blow-out-proof tires. 

In three years of making hundreds 
of spine-chilling dashes, the volunteer 
group has never had an accident. They 
have had three flat tires and run out of 
gas twice, but in each instance they 
were back on the road again in five 
minutes. 

Practically nothing stops them once 
they get rolling. 

While taking a “lung” to Lima, Ohio, 
from Middletown, they encountered a 
slow-moving freight train. They couldn't 
get across the tracks before the train 
would block their path. 

John Fitzgerald, Middletown detec- 
tive, and one of the organizers of the 
group, jumped off with a red flag and 
stopped the train. He saved ten min- 
utes of precious time. 

The National Foundation keeps a 
central pool in Columbus where an iron 
lung “bank” is operated. Wheels of 
Mercy, if another iron lung cannot be 
found in the immediate area, picks up 
equipment there. 

Gaie Denn, who is in charge of the 
pool, said that on one run the volun- 
teers worked continuously for seventy- 
two hours without sleep. 

Dale E. Boehm, state representative of 
eastern Kentucky, with headquarters in 
Louisville, recalled one trip in which 
the group left Middletown at 5:52 p.m. 
went to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Cov- 
ington, Kentucky, loaded an iron lung, 
and arrived at Louisville at 6 P.M. 


“LJ Pen arrival at Louisville General 
Hospital,” Boehm said, “Reuthe 
learned another lung was needed here. 
At 7:45 p.m. he called other members in 
Middletown to pick up an iron lung at 
Cincinnati General Hospital and de- 
liver it to Louisville General. I asked 
him what time the other truck would 
arrive. He looked at his watch, studied 
a moment, and then said 10:15. 

“The truck got here at 10:20 p.m. 
Also I asked him where he would pass 
the other truck in going back to Middle- 
town on U. S. Route 42 between Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati. Again he con- 
sulted his watch for a moment and said, 
“A mile or two east of Warsaw, Ken- 
tucky.” I later found out from the 
driver of the second truck that they 
passed Reuthe one-and-a-half miles east 
of Warsaw. 

“On coming into Louisville the second 
truck ran out of gas at the edge of town, 
but near a service station. They put in 
two gallons and sped toward the hos- 
pital. Three blocks away they had a 
flat tire, but with safety tubes, managed 
to come on in. The tire change was 
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How they frolick! 





HARVEST HOME 


For the Litany of the Saints 


by SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR 


How this shining lyric twines 
wonder in the hearts that hear it, 
how the inmost vision prances 

to vivace spirit-dances, 

as each tongue so sweetly wrung 
lauds earth’s fairest, soars in clearest 
winsome praises to God’s dearest. 


Happy they whose treasure. growing 
with Love’s vineyard’s mystic climbing, 
garners joy in harvest-homing 

ringing to Eternity’s chime.— 
Lightsome goes each spirit stirred 

to the singing of the Bird 

fire-winging through blue 

echo, echo. echo of the Word. 


None so gay as Heaven-folk feasting! 
Ever merriest, 
lighter, lither, blither, dafter 

than all else is sung saints’ laughter: 
Hear it scaling the sky-rafter! 








made at the hospital during unloading 
of the iron lung.” 

Robert H. Branson, state represen- 
tative for the National Foundation in 
southern Indiana, also backs up the 
group’s uncanny accuracy in predicting 
time of arrival. 

“We have complete confidence that 
an iron lung will be received at almost 
the moment that Reuthe says it will. 
Actually, our experience has been that 
Wheels of Mercy arrives even before 
the hour they indicate. 

“It’s a great relief to know that the 
word given us will be kept in every 
detail when we have an emergency 
need for polio-fighting equipment,” he 
said. 

Boehm said his highest regard for the 
small group of men is that they will 
serve other than their own immediate 
areas. “Surely it’s an unusual group of 
men who are willing to serve where the 
need is, regardless of whether or not it 
is in their own community,” he con- 
cluded. 

Officers of the law never fail to co- 
Gperate in getting the trucks to the des- 
tination on time. On one run more 
than eighteen different police agencies 
participated. 

Henry N. Hooper, superintendent of 
the Cincinnati General Hospital, lauded 
their ability to handle respirators ex- 
pertly, safely, and with all possible ex- 


pedition. “They have the gratitude of 
all polio patients who depend upon 
respirators and all of those in hospitals 
who are concerned in their care,” he 
said, 

Wheels of Mercy is not just an emer- 
gency organization. It also plays an im- 
portant role in handling polio equip- 
ment at the end of the polio season. 
When hospitals no longer have need 
for the iron lungs, the organization re- 
assembles them in Columbus at _ the 
equipment pool. Some are brought to 
Middletown where an auxiliary pool is 
kept. | 

By having the equipment back in 
pools, a lot of time will be saved next 
year when another rash of polio hits the 
tri-state area. 

Time and time again these “Angels 
on Wheels” have pledged themselves to 
fight in a war we haven't yet learned to 
win. 

They have proved themselves to be 
a real godsend to those who have suf- 
fered the agonies of polio paralysis, and 
they will continue their flights of mercy 
until the day when medical science 
eliminates polio as a dread disease. 





KEN YARBER and JIM SMILEY, free-lance 
writers, have written for numerous periodicals. 
Mr. Yarber attended Northwestern University 
and the University of Cincinnati. He obtained 
his B.A. at Miami University, Ohio; Mr. Smiley 
received his B.A. from the University of Illinois. 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Provocation Unlimited 


JUST HOW PROVOCATIVE should one get in order to 
start a discussion? That's a question I should like to pose this 
month. 

The dictionary says “provocative” means tending to call 
for action, thought, laughter, or anger. I reacted with all 
these emotions when I read a statement recently quoted in 
Time. Rev. Joseph Cantillon, S. J., was the speaker. The 
place was in Boston at a diocesan conference of more than 
filteen hundred laywomen. 

I want to say first of all that I have been on programs 
of this kind with Father Cantillon and he is an excellent man 
to start discussions, to act as end man in a debate. But 
maybe it is just as well I was not on this one. 

“Modern woman,” said he, according to Time, “has sold 
out to commercialism and allowed her God-given body to 
be exploited in the cheapest of ways, destroyed the home 
and the real meaning of family life.” Also she has “robbed 
man of his birthright by wearing the pants of the family.” 

Father Gerard Murphy, his colleague, apparently speaking 
in defense of the weaker sex, was all right as far as he 
went, but Father Cantillon’s provocative sails were blowing 
him along much better—toward the reefs, I thought, but 
still he was going. Father Murphy, given the unthankful 
job of defending woman’s side, said: “Because the average 
woman wants to look her best doesn’t mean she has given up 
the sacred ideals of womanhood or motherhood.” And ‘he 
1eplied to that weary old pants-in-the-family remark by say- 
ing the reason she has to wear pants is because “man has 
hung them up and there’s no one else to wear them.” 

Father Cantillon’s majestic summing up (I guess he won 
the debate) was given in full: “Back in 1870 or 1880, women 
took the wrong road when as feminists they undertook the 
foolish course of demanding women’s rights. It was as if they 
wanted to be half-woman and half-man, as if they were 
ashamed of being women.” 


Those Dreary Old Pants 


IS HE REFERRING to pants here literally or metaphori- 
cally? This dreary old mot I suppose refers to the fact that 
Father used to say “I am the law” but today Mother has the 
curious idea that she is part of the law. Or maybe it is that 
pants are supposed to hold money. I don’t know what he 
means, but I do know it is a cloudy and mildewed old 
phrase. 

There were many reasons why women took up the idea 
of rights in those early days, striving not so much for 
women’s as for human rights. Many of the early feminists 
wanted a world at peace for their children. They haven’t got 
that yet and one reason is that, for all their insistence on 
rights, they have not yet reached the point where they 
can say much on anything that really matters to the world. 

In the seventies and eighties in New York, there were 
thousands of immigrants and terrible epidemics. Many 
children were left homeless vagrants, Elementary laws were 
put through to provide at least shelter for these children, 
and men and women worked together for that. And it was 
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the Consumer’s League with quiet insistence that secured 
a decent wage for sweat-shop workers and working women 
and children. This had to be done indirectly and without 
the vote, but it was done. 

War, which is certainly man’s idea and has been for many 
a century, widows woman and often leaves her with small 
children to raise alone. Then what is she to do? She hasn't 
much choice -but to get a job and earn a living for her 
children. Is this what Father Cantillon means by half-man, 
half-woman? 

It would seem better, even if not so amusing, if Father 
Cantillon joined his colleague, Father Francis J. Corley, 
S. J., in lobbying for a law that would give parents of two 
or more children a family allowance to help bring them up. 
This is a very provocative idea. If Father Cantillon is will- 
ing to debate it, I'll be in his corner for the fight. 


Today's Young Mothers 


AS FOR FATHER CANTILLON’S melodramatic remarks 
about women selling out the home and destroying the real 
meaning of family life-when I see the young mothers of 
today, who have families in which four or five children are 
not unusual, I think it is small potatoes to go around 
calling them names. [hey wear pants—or slacks in the more 
euphonious term—because you can get work done better in 
them than in skirts, and because they cost less and reduce the 
washing. 

Recently, I was in a group of young mothers of this kind 
—and among the three of them, they had eleven children. 
I heard one say, “I’ve got to get home. I’ve six loads for 
the washer before dinner.” That morning she baked two 
cakes for a school birthday party for her two young sons 
and attended the party given for the whole class, which also 
meant getting the children ready and taking the three-year- 
old along with her. 

Young mothers pass their days at the supermarket, the 
washing machine, the dryer, the ironer, the stove, and at 
school meetings where baby goes along because very few 
can afford a servant today. Are these the women who are 
wrecking things? If not, who is doing the wrecking? 

I shall now offer a few facts and no vague statements. 
Facts are unemotional and will serve to show that I am 
not excited or hysterical even if I have up to this point 
used the personal equation rather than the abstract reason- 
ing of theologians. Recently President Eisenhower said that 
one heavy bomber costs as much as thirty brick schools and 
a destroyer costs as much as new homes for 8,000 people. 
In Italy last year, 1,400 children were killed by explosions of 
mines and shells left by World War II armies. And in this 
country during the first three months of last year, 971,000 
babies were born, an all-time high for that period. 

Now instead of nonsense about pants and rights, suppose 
we get together with a word of sorrow about the 1,400 
dead children, killed by man-made arms and man-made 
ideas, and consider the world into which millions of infants 
are arriving with no inkling that men are planning new wars 
to kill them off even while mothers are welcoming them into 
the world. 
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The altar of “La Virgen de Rosario” is a favorite 
place of prayer for the naturally pious Indios. 


The modern padre of Sicasica celebrates the same 
unchanging Mass said by early Spanish missionaries. 


Where Spanish Padres Pioneered 


A typical, tousle-haired altar boy, who wants to 
become a padre himself, listens attentively as 
his pastor reads a chapter from a battered Bible. 


An old Indio’s fingers move rhythmically over the 
keys of Sicasica’s only organ to the accompaniment 


of 


a 


fiddler, 


striving hard 


to 


follow 


the music. 
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Where conquistadores 
brought looting and ruin, 
pious Spanish padres left a 
new Faith and the crafts 
of the Old World 


@When the Spanish conquistadores 
came to Sicasica, high in the Bolivian 
Andes, they were accompanied by zeal- 
ous padres also on a mission of conquest, 
not of cities, but of souls. Disregarding 
the discomforts of an arduous life, they 
brought the cross to the idol-adoring 
aboriginal Indios. They brought knowl- 
edge of the trades and cralts of the 
Old World as well and a motive for 
putting this knowledge to work in the 
building of churches. 

Lhe Spaniards have passed from the 
scene in Sicasica. Behind them the 
blood and ruins of conquest are no 
longer seen; only the churches stand 
with their beautilul madonnas inside as 
memorials to the zeal of the early con- 
querors of souls. 

And the poor Indios, half-benumbed 
from eternal chewing of the cocaine- 
bearing coca-leaf, the descendants of 
once-proud Incas, come and kneel with 
their numerous progeny before the 
statues of the Blessed Virgin in the 
weather-beaten church, reminders _per- 
haps that the conquistadores left behind 
greater treasures than they took away. 
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The beauty of Sicasica’s centuries-old church is seen in de- 
A SIGN PICTURE STORY tail under the revealing light of the hot Bolivian sunshine. 





A lone peasant moves silently down a street lined A flickering taper brightens the face of the parish 
with simple hovels, which contrast strikingly with sacristan as he touches the flame to the eternal 
the beauty of the church’s Spanish-style architecture. light which honors the presence of the Eucharist. 
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Johnny is half-carried, half stum- 
bles to church to meet Our Lord 





The boy arrives early and meets 
Sister who helps him along 





A ten-year-old victim of muscular dystrophy 


makes his First Communion. In another year 


he couldn’t have made it. 


It was his last mile 


Johnny Masculine’s 
Last Mile 


by FRANK SCULLY 


HERE is an old Negro spiritual 

which goes, “Were you there when 
they crucified my Lord?” Many people 
living today can say, “Was I there? 
Why I was invited to His Last. Supper 
and didn’t even show up!” But not 
Johnny Masculine. 

Johnny Masculine showed up. He 
came when he was ten years old, and 
just in time, too, because he could 
never have made his First Holy Com- 
munion on his own power when he was 
eleven. By then he was a far-gone vic- 
tim of progressive muscular dystrophy, 
the number one child killer in the 
country today. 

You don’t hear much about muscular 
dystrophy. That’s because no victim of 
the disease has lived long enough to 
grow up and die famous, like Damon 


Runyon of cancer and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt who had polio. Yet Johnny 
Masculine is only, one of 200,000 to 
400,000 victims of muscular dystrophy 
in America. 

All doctors know is that the victims 
of muscular dystrophy begin by stum- 
blmg while at play. Then they find it 
hard to climb stairs. Soon they develop 
a peculiar side or waddling gait. Then 
their muscles pull their feet out of 
shape. After that they are confined to 
wheel chairs, where it is a matter of 
months or years at most before they 
quietly curl up and die, without excep- 
tion. 

But it is how they die that is impor- 
tant. 

Back in 1950 when Johnny was eight, 
he began stumbling and falling for no 





Johnny moves cautiously up the aisle at Sister’s side. In a few moments 
he will join the rest of the “gang” at the altar rail to receive Christ 
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apparent reason. Other boys began pre- 
paring for their first Holy Communion. 
Johnny wanted to join them in this as 
he had in everything else. But he wad- 
dled down the aisle and he couldn't 
gcnuflect without falling. At that stage 
his antics were always good for a laugh. 


T first he thought he would be well 
£ Asoon, and then could play and pray 
like other boys and the laugh would be 
on them. But by the spring of 1952 it 
was becoming more apparent, even to 
Johnny, that Johnny getting 
weaker, not stronger. Nevertheless, he 
still wanted to make his first Commun- 
ion and he wanted to make it under his 
own power. 

On June 8, 1952, he was dressed in 
his blue suit, white shirt and brand 
new shoes and repaired to the Church 
of St. Catherine, Reseda, California. 
He walked part of the way, was carried 
some. At the church entrance his 
mother turned him over to the Sister of 
Social Service who had prepared him 
for his first Holy Communion. 

At first it was thought it would be 
better if he were “graduated ahead of 
his class,” since he couldn’t possibly 
keep up with the procession. But he 
seemed determined to try to make the 
“last mile” alone. 

When it was time to proceed to the 
altar rail, Johnny wanted to try to make 
those few short steps on his own power, 
like the rest of the But the 
nun doubted the wisdom of this and 
stayed close to him to help him when- 
ever he wavered and seemed likely to 
fall. She was like our 
when her Son 


was 


boys. 


Blessed Mother 
stumbled on the 
wouldn’t take 


way 
much 


to Calvary. It 





The big moment arrives, as the God-Man who died on the 
Cross gives Himself to the boy who knows suffering well to his 
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imagination to see a cross on Johnny’s 
back. 

He couldn’t genuflect as the other 
boys, so the Sister held him under the 
arms at the altar rail as he tried to 
kneel and eat and drink at the Last 
Supper for the first time in his life. 

That was the last time Johnny ever 
put the soles of those new shoes on 
sidewalks or floors. He still wears them, 
though. As he sits in his wheel chair 
you can see the faint scuffs on the soles 
to remind his family and friends of 
the time he half-dragged himself to his 
first Holy Communion. The second 
time he went to Communion he was 
carried to the altar rail in his mother’s 
arms, and that is how he has received 
the Body and Blood of our Lord ever 
since. 

“To Johnny,” in the words of Martha 
McGeein, president of the Muscular 
Dystrophy Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and herself a victim, that “first 
Communion ended a period in his life, 
while to the other boys it was just 
the beginning.” 

Thousands of victims of muscular 
dystrophy scattered throughout — the 
country are not as lucky as Johnny, 
because they have no one to look after 
their souls. The plague strikes most 
often between the ages of six and six- 
teen when most normally healthy chil- 
dren get their religious instruction and, 
in the case of Catholic children, certain 
Sacraments as well. 

If victims are shunted off to 
institutions, the percentage of 
receiving religious training becomes 
very small. The number who would 
fight their way to such spiritual nour- 
ishment, as did Johnny Masculine, are 


state 
those 





aid, 


After Communion, the boy falters and Sister must come 
Johnny 





even smaller. Some among them might 
be inspired to say, “If Johnny can do 
it, I can do it.” 


So far no hope is held out for pro- 
longing the life of victims of muscular 
dystrophy. Unlike polio, it isn’t a mat- 
ter of sudden death or recovery. 
It doesnt even let its victims alone alter 
it has knocked them over, as polio often 
does. No amount of physical therapy 
strengthen — their The 
malady keeps worming away like dry 
rot in a stairway. Often doesn't 
know it is there until 
lapse. 


slow 


can muscles. 
one 


the stairs col- 


| gia a progressive disease, causing 
complete degeneration of the muscles. 
It attacks the voluntary muscles group 
by group until the heart muscles and 
chest muscles give way, indicating that 
the time for Unction is at 
hand. 

Medical science has made small prog- 
ress so far, beyond recognizing four 
types of muscular dystrophy and_ sus- 
pecting that the disease itself is caused 
by a failure of the body to absorb Vita- 
min E. But the fact that 75 to 90 per 
cent of the victims are boys indicates 
that there are other involved. 
Research is being done but the funds 
are meager, there being, as I have said, 
no great and late personality around 
which to build a campaign. 


Extreme 


factors 


But all of them, boys and girls, young 
and old, possess souls and there is an 
old and known cure for these, whatever 
the source of the 


sickness—the one 


Christ instituted at the Last Supper. 

Johnny Masculine knew that when he 
was only eight. How many of us have 
learn it? 


still to 


mile is finished 
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Masculine’s last 
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@ Grandmothers have a place all their own in 
this generation. They were firefighters in London 
during the blitz. The prizewinner, in our esti- 
mation, however, is Mrs. Joseph Scherer of Kansas 
City, Mo. With three married daughters and 
fourteen grandchildren, she still has time to do 
great things for God. She started with vacation 
schools and the altar society. She moved on to 
supplying missions with vestments. Became the 
first president of the Council of Catholic Women 
of Kansas City. Received the Pro Ecclesia Medal 
in 1942 from Pope Pius XII. When Bishop O’ Hara 
needed a dynamo for the first diocesan Retreat 
House for women, he naturally sent for Mary 
Scherer. Of the ninety-six retreats, she has been 
on hand for all but two. She engages the retreat 
preacher, recruits retreatants, plans the meals, 
assigns rooms, and manages the retreats, as there 
are no Religious in attendance. In her free time 
she is active in civic social agencies. 

The valiant woman of the Proverbs has a run 
for her money in this modern Catholic grand- 
mother whose Catholic Action covers so many 
fields. With all eyes on the National Laywomen’s 
Retreat Convention at Kansas City this September, 
we can find no better way of saluting this mag- 
nificent organization than by saying that Mrs. 
Scherer is appearing in “People” not only on her 
own merits, but also as a symbol of all the valiant 
women of America’s noblest, the National Lay- 
women’s Retreat Movement. 


A Mrs. Scherer explains Retreat program 
“4 Gethsemane—Bishop O’Hara’s Retreat House 
4@Chapel with Retreat in progress 
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@ Some things are easier read than said, like Station 
WFUV-FM. Maybe New Yorkerwise you’ve tuned in 
to this Fordham University broadcasting cell and heard 
the delightful classical music disc jockey program with 
its husky-voiced commentator. Or its ingenious history 
of music program with chronological development of 
piano compositions, These are only two of the brain 
children of a bright young man, full of ideas, synco- 
pated with musical rhythm, an acknowledged composer, 
a poet, an honor student, Vice-President of last year’s 
graduating class, a daily communicant, expert acolyte, 
and yet totally blind Negro youth, Louis Mitchell by 
name, 

Lou intends to teach after receiving his Master of 
Fine Arts degree. This smiling young man who does so 
many things so well is indeed an object lesson for any- 
one who feels that the cards are stacked against him. 
You can hear the clack of his typing as he prepares 
better than ordinary papers assigned him in class. He 
has a Braille writer for his radio scripts and speeches. 
He walks along, or serves Mass, confidently. He wants 
to be independent and will not avail himself of a secing- 
eye dog. He has three brothers and one sister, all mar- 
ried. His mother is a widow. In his twenty-fourth 
year, he has studied under Bassett W. Hough and the 
noted Hungarian musician, Dahonyi. With faith in 
God and in himself, Lou Mitchell is on his way in a 
career of brilliant promise despite. its overwhelming 
obstacles. 








ALou serving Father Joseph 
O'Donovan, S. J., of Ford- 
ham. Lou’s daily routine 


Vv Conducting his own radio 
program from Braille notes 
over Station WFUV-FM 
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Booking killers was all in the 


day’s work for Joe. Why 


should it so disturb him today? 


by 
LESLIE GORDON 
BARNARD 


T was a quiet day: a drunk or two, 

a traffic jangle with the notebooks 
out and two characters jawing each 
other in the soaking rain. All routine. 
I could have done with more calls. I 
kept on driving. Sarge said at last, 
“What's eating you, Joe?” It wasn’t any- 
thing I could lay out before him. I 
wanted to talk, but I couldn’t—not yet 
anyway. The rain splatted down so 
that the windshield wiper almost got 
tired and quit. You’d see what you 
thought was the end of the clouds, but 
it wasn’t the end, just the beginning of 
the next. I kept looking up at them, 
low-hung over the city. I kept thinking, 
remembering. 

I said, “Sarge, mind if I put in a 
call?” and I ducked into a drugstore, 
blocked myself in the glassed booth and 
dialed. “Lil,” I said, “it’s Joe.” 

“Yes, Joe,” Lil said, and my heart 
turned over. 

“You heard anything?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Well,” I said, “I just thought I'd call 
you. 

“Thanks, Joe,” she said, “thanks a 
lot for calling.” She meant it and it 
racked me. It made me glad I'd called, 
and yet I wished I hadn’t put finger to 
the dial. I was knotted all up inside. 

I made it into the car and Sarge said, 
“It was sure nice and quiet without 


you. I like my quiet to be so’s I can 
enjoy it.” 


I heard steps on the stairs. Tt 
was Sarge and Albert Brown 








“Sorry, Sarge,” I said. There 
nothing I could do about it. 

After a minute or two he said, ‘Don’t 
she love you?”’—a grin behind the words. 
He shook his head. “Women,” he said, 
“if you have the patience they come 
around to it.” 

“That’s how I had it figured,” I told 
him. 


was 


“Maybe there’s some other guy?” he 
said, 

I didn’t answer that one. I kept look- 
ing up at the edges of the clouds, with 
never a break; the rain sheeting down. 
I thought of Lil, how she’d be at home 
there waiting. I saw the line of her 
chin, the way she smiled when she was 
happy. I saw the blue dress she wore 
the night I took her out; that night 
when she told me how things stood. I 
kept wishing for something more than 
a routine call. Something big enough 
to jerk the mind away. All we got was, 
“Car 28. Car 28. Go to 1591 Slimmon 
Street. Investigate trouble.” 

I let her have it. 

At 1591 Slimmon Street Sarge got out 
and went up to the door, which opened 
before he could press his big finger on 
the bell. I saw him turn and give me 
the nod. I got out and went up. 
“What is it, Sarge?” I asked. 

E thumbed toward a hunking big 

woman with blonde hair 
hadn’t meant to be that way. You'd 
think she’d been clawing at it. Her 
make-up looked like it needed to be 
taken up and relaid. She was plenty 
scared. 

Sarge said, “The lady says a guy’s gone 
nuts up on the third floor.” 

“Fine,” I said, “let’s go up.” 

It was the first time I'd quit thinking 
—about Lil. Now her trouble, and 
mine, just slid down out of the way. A 
guy is glad of a break like that. We 
trod worn carpet, going up. By the look 
and smell this was a_boarding-house, 
second class, maybe third. The blonde 
woman edged after us, teetering be- 
tween reluctance and curiosity. Sarge 
pufted by the time we made the third 
floor. “You should cut out all starchy 
foods,” I told him; the first joke I'd 
made all day. 

Sarge put his head over the banister. 

“There are two rooms at the front,” 
he said. “Name it.” 

“The right one,” the blonde woman 
told him. 

“Seems quiet now,” Sarge said, and 
she let herself come up a bit further. 


nature 
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She was breathing harder than Sarge. 

“He was acting crazy when I called 
you,” she said. “I can put up with a 
dame crying, but a grown man! And 
throwing things around, like.” 

Sarge stepped to the door and gave 
a small knock; then a double rap, No- 
body answered and the blonde woman 
said to go right on in. It was us going 
in, not her. She kept half of her on 
the stairs ready for a quick getaway. 

The window was wide open and the 
iain was beating past the soggy curtains. 
The room was a mess, as if somebody 
had taken a fit and thrown things at 
random, but it was quiet all right now. 
Then we saw him. He was sitting in a 
chair just staring at the wallpaper. 
Youngish. Dark. WHadn’t shaved for 
maybe a day or two and looked like he 
wouldn’t care if he ever did again. 

“What's the matter here?” Sarge asked. 

The fellow stared at Sarge a long 
time. 

“Did I call you?” he said. His voice 
Was quiet, very quiet. 

“The landlady did,” Sarge told him. 

“That saves me the trouble,” he said. 
“My name is Brown.” 

Sarge had flipped out a notebook. He 
wrote the name down in his big, sprawl- 
ing hand, spelling it out. He always 
spelled things out that way. “Brown,” 
he wrote, and the guy said, “Albert.” 

“You'll want this,” Brown said. He 
got up as if it hurt him to move, as if 
he was put together with wires and you 
had to pull them to get him going. 
There was a sort of alcove in one wall, 
cheap drapes in front of it; behind was 
a wash-basin and a clothes-chest. He 
opened a drawer and pulled something 
out and Sarge, quick as a flash, reached 
for his wrist. But it was all right. “Bet- 
ter just leave my finger prints on it,” 
Brown said; you’d think he was order- 
ing up a ham sandwich on rye the way 
he talked. “Hold out your handker- 
chief,” he said and Sarge did and Albert 
Brown just laid the gun carefully on 
the handkerchief, and Sarge folded it 
and gave it over to me. 

“Just what gun is this?” Sarge said. 

“The one I killed him with,” Brown 
said, 

Sarge shot me a look. 

“The name is Blake,” Brown. said. 
“He’s an accountant. They may have 
found him by now.” He added an ad- 
dress. 

“Yeah, yeah,” Sarge said, giving me 
the nod. He went out and spoke to the 
blonde woman and I heard him tele- 


phoning. He came back up, treading 
heavy. “They found him all right,” he 
said. The way he said it you knew Sarge 
hadn’t much use for murderers—any 
kind. You get that way, of course. 

“Should I take some of my things?” 
Brown wanted to know. 

“It’s an idea,” Sarge said. “No, you 
tell us where and what. We'll get them 
together for you.” 


SAID, “Sarge, you mind if I go tele- 
I phone while you're doing this?” He 
didn’t say no, just taking it out in a 
look. I dialed and said, “It’s me again, 
Lil. | keep thinking. I just can’t help 
keeping thinking,” and when she spoke 
I knew she'd heard. I knew she’d heard. 
“Oh, Joe,” she cried, “it’s all right. He’s 
safe. The rescue party got to the plane 
and he’s safe... . You there, Joe? You 
still there?” Lil asked. 

"Wes," I- said. 

“Thanks for being so wonderful all 
through,” Lil said, and I said to think 
nothing of it. “I’m so glad it worked out 
for you, kid,” I told her. I stood there 
feeling as if everything inside me had 
gone liquid, but as if I could breathe 
again. 

I heard steps on the stairs and it was 
Sarge and Albert Brown coming down. 
We went out through the sheets of rain, 
got into the car and started for head- 
quarters. 

Then Brown spoke. “I shot him in the 
back.” 

“Do you have to talk about it?” Sarge 
said. 

“Leave the guy talk. Sarge,” I said. 

“It was over so quick,” said. 
“One minute I hadn't done it and the 
next minute I had.” 

“Save it for the 
pleaded. 

“If the fellow wants to talk, Sarge,” I 
said, “let him.” 

“Listen,” Sarge said, “is it any skin off 
your nose if he talks or don’t talk?” 

' 1 didn’t answer that. Sarge got his 
wish for silence as we drove on. It was 
a silence that wrapped up both Albert 


3rown 


record,” Sarge 


Brown and me. When is a guy a mur- 
derer? Only when he’s done it? Or 
when, for ten hours—no matter what 


telephone calls he makes, no matter how 
he pities—there is in his heart a dark, 
gnawing hope that the guy who's his 
rival for a girl’s love may never come 
back alive? 

We drove on, Sarge and I, taking Al- 
bert Brown to headquarters to book him 
on a charge of murder. 
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T was with a deep feeling of regret 

that we learned of Bill Corum’s de- 
cision to call it a day as our associate 
on the Friday night boxing broadcasts 
of the Gillette Calvacade of Sports. A 
desire to devote more time to his posts 
as president of the Kentucky Derby and 
sports columnist for the New York Jour- 
nal-American has prompted Bill to 
make a decision that is bound to leave 
a void on the A.B.C. fightcasts. 

Bill’s unforgettable color portrayals 
of the fights will be missed by millions 
of listeners, but he will be missed by 
me even more. 

The Friday night Corum-Dunphy 
combination for one sponsor over a 
period of twelve years must in itself be 
some kind of a broadcasting record and 
it is doubtful if one team will ever 
again attain the high ratings that this 
one did. For instance, on the Louis- 
Conn return match in 1946, the Hooper 
was a 68.2, the highest rating ever at- 
tained by any program on one network. 

When we started out on the first 
Louis-Conn fight on June 18, 1941 little 
did we think that the association was 
going to last until Jure of 1953, cover- 
ing more than 500 fights along the way. 
No wonder we have been facetiously re- 
ferred to as Gillette’s oldest “tempo- 
rary” employees. 

They were hectic and exciting days 
back in 1941, just before that Louis- 
Conn fight. The battle for the heavy- 
weight championship was to be the 
first of a new program and this an- 
nouncer just survived a_ tongue-twist- 
ing audition to be selected as the blow- 
by-blow commentator while Bill was 
chosen as between rounds commetcial 
and color man. Since we were a new 
team and had never worked together 
before, we decided to make some dry 
runs, as they say in radio, and get used 
to working together. I might mention 
at this point that Corum was probably 
the best known sports columnist in the 
country, while my chief claim to fame 
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by DON DUNPHY 





Bill Corum is laying down his ABC “mike” on the Gillette Caval- 
cade of Sports to spend more time as Kentucky Derby president 


had been announcing racing results on 
a local New York station. 

One night our dry runs took us to 
Fort Hamilton army post in Brooklyn. 
We had just about finished our work- 
outs on the bouts when the ring an- 
nouncer spotted us and decided to in 
troduce us to the audience. He gave 
Bill a fitting buildup and Corum was 
greeted by polite applause. 

The announcer then introduced the 
other half of the team. 
through the 


3efore he got 
introduction a_ leather- 
lunged fan in the back roared, “Hey, 
Don who won the eighth at Belmont?” 
My past had caught up with me. 
Through the years Bill and I had 
many thrilling and exciting moments on 
the prize fight beat. There were dull 
moments too, and there were sad ones. 
The sad ones of course included the 


passing away of poor Benny Leonard 
right before our eyes. Perhaps the 
greatest lightweight champion of all 
time, Benny collapsed while refereeing 
a bout at St. Nicholas Arena and died 
while we were on the air. Only a few 
moments before that, Benny had smiled 
at us between rounds. 

Another tragic moment was the time 
Jimmy Doyle was carried unconscious 
from the ring in Cleveland after being 
knocked out by Ray Robinson. Jimmy 
never regained consciousness. 

There were humorous incidents, too, 
such as another night at St. Nicholas 
when a fan was so irate at the decision 
that he took off one of his shoes and 
fired it at the ring. It whistled right 
past Corum’s ear. We often wondered 
how the guy got home with only one 
shoe. 
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They were indeed twelve interesting 
years made even more pleasant by the 
presence of Bill Corum at the micro- 
phone. We'll miss you on Fridays, Bill, 
but we'll be seeing you at the Derby. 


Yankee Dog Days 


As we write this it’s apparent that the 
road to a filth straight pennant by the 
New York Yankees is going to be a 
thorny one. As of this writing the New 
Yorkers are striving for the hitherto im- 
possible feat of five straight champion- 
ships and having some trouble. 

Whether or not the Yankees can hold 
on and win that unprecedented fifth 
pennant in a row, one fact is apparent. 
‘The kev man of the team is little Phil 
Rizzuto, the game’s best shortfielder for 
a good many years. 

Any ills the Yankees may have this 
season can be traced to the physical in- 
ability of Litthe Phil to stay in the 
lincup. This is to take nothing from 
Willie Miranda and Billy Martin who 
liave been fairly competent as replace- 
ments. But the fact is that there is only 
one Rizzuto. It has long been our 
thought when credit for the Yankees’ 
great success was being given to Joe 
DiMaggio, Tommy Henrich and to the 
big three, Vic Raschi, Ed Lopat. and 
Allie Reynolds, that the one player more 
responsible than any other for the 
Yankees’ good fortune was Rizzuto. 

Day alter day, week after week, and 
year after year, the little Scooter is 
our nomination as the irreplaceable 
Yankee, the one fellow they could least 
afford to lose. Remember the Yankee 
team of 1949, the team that just 
wouldn't give up despite a multitude of 
injuries that would have cracked the 
morale of an ordinary group of players. 
Well, it was Little Phil 


who miracu- 





Mickey Mantle 
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The Yankees’ ills this season can be traced to the inability of 
spunky shortstop Phil Rizzuto to stay in the Yanks’ line-up 


lously escaped injury and kept the 
Yankees in the thick of the fight that 
they finally won from the Red Sox on 
the last day of the season. 

That was the year that saw Joe Di- 
Maggio out of action until mid-season. 
Then, Henrich hurt off and 
on; Berra was in and out, Stirnweiss was 


Loo, was 


hurt. And so were many others. But 
not Rizzuto. In 1950, DiMaggio and 
Henrich were slowing up and other 


things went wrong, but the great little 
shortfielder was in there battling to the 


wire. The same was true in 1951 and 
again last year. Always it has been Phil 
who kept that team together even 


though at times someone else received 
the credit. 
Now the ravages of time seem to be 


bringing another great diamond career 


to a close. We hope we are premature 
in singing Phil’s Swan Song. If we are, 
the Yankees will keep on winning. If 
we're not, they'll be in trouble. 


Blasting Rookies 


We were sorry to learn that the Yanks’ 
manager, Casey Stengel, has joined the 
ranks ol managers who 
put the blast on young ball plavers 
when things are not going right. Leo 


those baseball 


Durocher and Charlie Dressen, both 
2ood front runners, but a little on the 
inritable side when the gets 
rough, have long had a propensity for 
publicly taking it out on 
when they 


going 


youngsters 
were not winning, but it 
caught us completely off guard when the 
usually good-natured Stengel let a_los- 
ing streak upset him to the extent that 
he blasted Mickey Mantle in a recent 
press conference. 

After all, Mantle is only a kid and be- 
sides that, he’s won a great many ball 
games for the Yankees. In fact, Mickey’s 
great playing last year and this has in 
no small measure contributed to the 


legend that Casey himself is a great 
manager. 

Sure, ball players pull rocks and 
make mistakes. But so do managers. 


It’s a pity that the plavers can’t call a 
press conference once in a while and 
blow the whistle on the 
interesting. 

There was one thing about a great 
manager named Joe McCarthy. If he 
didn’t like a player or couldn't get along 
with him, he got rid of him. And if he 
wanted to give a youngster a deserved 
cressing down, he did it in the privacy 
of his ofhce, not in the newspapers. 


manager. It 
might be 
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Poor 
Bandaged 
Children 
of Eve 


Out of the mouths of 
children comes the most 
remarkable double-talk 
to God 


by 


SISTER MARY JEAN 
DORCY. O.P. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK EVERS 


ee, of the mouths of babes have come 
some of the most heartwarming of 
blunders, without which the lives of 
teachers would be glum indeed. The 
pity of it is that teacher is so often al- 
lergic to anything like originality in 
her young charges. 

Children alone have the temerity to 
trifle with the rules that generations 
of unimaginative adults have laid down. 
“Oh, my God, make Bismarck the capi- 
tal of New Hampshire,” wrung prayer- 
fully from the heart of a hard-pressed 
fifth-grader seems no more impossible 
to the child (perhaps also to God) than 
some of the more stately petitions He 
gets from college-level correspondents. 

Consider for one moment the joy of 
the direct approach. Forget, if you can, 
the rules of grammar and syntax and 
arithmetic with which you have blighted 
so many young lives. Pretend, if you 
haven't forgotten how, that you are 
nine-years-old. Return to the state of 
pristine ignorance where you thought 
Pennsylvania was large and pink and 
Vermont small and lavender. Look up 
at the world again, instead of down 
your nose at it. And there, under the 
spreading chestnut tree, the village 
blacksmith stands—of course you re- 
member; Blessed John the Blacksmith 
and Blessed Michael the Dark Angel. 

Some of the connections our children 
make are more intelligent than we are 
willing to admit. One prays earnestly, 
“Give us this day our day-old bread.” 
Not money, not power, but bread— 
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specific, stale, solid day-old bread. It is 
something that we, shut from heaven 
with a dome more vast, would never 
think of asking heaven to give us. And 
how often we would be telling the 
truth if we just acknowledged, “Oh, my 
God, I am partly sorry for having of- 
fended Thee .. .” 

You learn very early that when a 
second-grader tiptoes up to your desk 
and inquires, “S’t’r, how do you spell 
AZZITIZZIN—you know, S’t’r, I will be 
dumb on earth azzitizzin heaven?” it’s 
no sign he had a drop of irreverence in 
his system. If he asks about the Forty 
Hours’ Commotion, you take it calmly. 

You, for instance, give a dramatic 
rendition of the Flight into Egypt. 
Your rapt audience pictures St. Joseph 


phoning United Airlines, Our Lady 
packing airway luggage; while you 


trudge along piously beside the Holy 
Family across the burning plains of 
“Egypt’s desert bleak and wild,” your 
children have left you far behind and 
are already landing in Cairo. If you 
tell them emphaticaHy that the angel 
told St. Joseph to take Our Lady and 
fiee into Egypt, one of your budding 
naturalists will be sure to bring you the 
picture from her book and ask you, “If 
you pleathe, Thither, where ith the 
flea?” You can’t win. 


This article will be included in Sister 
Mary Jean Dorcy’s forthcoming book, 
“Shepherd’s Tartan.” Copyright 1953 
Sheed & Ward, Inc., New York. 
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\ classic among the outpourings of 
uninhibited modern minds is this gem 
penned—it is sworn by the teacher—by 
a fourth grade boy: 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 
ACT I: Bethlehem 


JOSEPH: ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ2 
MARY: 2Z22222722222222 222222222222222272 
JESUS: 2222222222222222212222222722222722772 


ACT II: Bethlehem 


ANGEL: Wakest thou, Joseph, you 
got to takest the Child and His 
mother and flee-est into Egypt. 

JOSEPH: Wakest thou, Mary, we got 
to takest the Child and flee-est into 
Egypt. 

MARY: Wake up, Jesus. 


ACT III: On the way to Egypt 
JOSEPH: Silent 
MARY: Silent 
JESUS: Silent 


ACT IV: Egypt 

JOSEPH: Look, Mary, those people 
are worshipping idols. Isn’t that awful? 

MARY: Look, Jesus, those people 
are worshipping idols. 

Jesus looks. 

The idols: CRASH! BOOM! BANG! 

The end. 

While I have seen more than one play 
that would have profited by a third act 
like that, you can still see teacher’s 
problem. 
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THE UNCONQUERED 


By Ben Ames Williams. 
Houghton Mifflin. 


683 pages. 
$5.00 


The appalling story of 
the Reconstruction 
era, particularly in 
Louisiana, is told in 
this sequel to House 
Divided, It continues 
the saga of the Cur- 
rain family, centering 


around Travis, _ his Ron Anne 
daughter Lucy, and Williams 


the Yankee schoolmaster who married 
her, Donald Page. Mr. Williams has a 
Tolstoyan gift of combining portraiture, 
social history, and ideas. He is a tra- 
ditionalist, depending on developing 
characterizations and plot not just the 
finely turned phrase. 

His historical figures, especially Gen- 
cral Longstreet, live and convince. The 
book’s scope is enormous, with scenes 
of rallies, riots, lynchings; country 
school houses and New Orleans gam- 
bling dens; New England farms and 
tobacco plantations. 

The book’s theme is education—with 
General Lee’s example as a symbol. The 
endeavors of ‘Travis Currain and Don- 
ald Page to educate the Negro South- 
erner to profit by his new-found free- 
dom, and the white to loyalty once more 
to the Union. Racial warlare, political 
corruption, resentment and revenge, 
and the growth of the White Suprem- 
acy terror groups have their tragic part 
in the tale. In contrast, there are many 
warm and happy interludes of family 
life. 

Williams’ writing has little artifice 
and ornament. He is at his best in wide 
scenes of action. The Unconquered re- 
calls those huge, old-fashioned oil paint- 
ings, full of color and violence, thronged 
with precisely drawn characters. In this 
moving, unromanticized story of the 
post-Confederate South, stands the best 
witness to the great loss Mr. Williams’ 
death means to American historical writ- 
ing. 


CLORINDA CLARKE, 


DIGBY 


By David Watker. 


307 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin. 


$3.00 
Digby Ross was a tired American busi- 
ness executive who sought to relax and 
renew himself in the Scottish High- 
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lands; and this is the farcical tale of his 
subsequent adventures. For those whose 
hearts are in the Hielans a-chasin’ the 
deer, the burlesque overtones of the 
novel may bring protest. Mr. Walker 
lacks the richly sympathetic humor and 
kindly wit of Sir Compton Mackenzie, 
although he attempts to weave the same 
tartan pattern that Sir Compton man- 
aged so deftly in The Monarch of the 
Glen and The Tight Little Island. But 
then Sir Compton is of the isles and Mr. 
Walker was born a Lowlander; and if 
yeu ken your Scottish history there’s 
muckle difference. 

It is ‘rather an oddity in a novel writ- 
ten by a Britisher that the two Ameri- 
cans, Ross and his wife, come off rather 
well dialectically, barring Digby’s addic- 
tion to the word “swell,” as the adjective 
rather than as the noun’ meaning 
“nabob.” In many ways, the Americans 
are treated much more sympathetically 
than the Scots, who are rather broad 
caricatures. Certainly, the  super-na- 
tionalist heroine, Fiona, Chieftain of 
the Clan Kilburnie, one of the most 
amoral creatures in recent fiction, will 
meet the frowns alike of the dominies 
of the Kirk and the Guild of Saint Mar- 
garet of Scotland. 

It is a pity that Mr. Walker, whose 
“Geordie” was a sweet and charming 
Scottish tale, has written this novel so 
unevenly, varying from the primary 
meaning of farce as humor or light satire 
to the secondary definition: Ridiculous 
or empty show; mockery. As it is, the 
brightness of the farce is encumbered 
with the same falseness as the peculiar 
tartan atmosphere of Prince Albert's 
Balmoral. But then, Scottish love life as 
portrayed by Mr. Walker is so unlike 
the home life of the late dear Queen. 

DORAN HURLEY. 


CALL ME LUCKY 


By Bing Crosby. 
Simon & Schuster. S 


344 pages. 
50 & $1.00 


ws 


You have to look fast 
to find anything about 
Bing Crosby in this 
volume. That he was 
born in Tacoma, 
Wash., in 1904; that 
as a boy he had a pas- 
sion for athletics and 
a casual interest in 
music; that his family 
on his mother’s side was Irish and Cath- 





Bing Crosby 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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olic and on his father’s descended from 
a Plymouth Rock Brewster; that he at- 
tended parochial schools and a_ Jesuit 
college; that he has been a devoted son, 
brother, husband, and father; and that 
his ears are so wingy a full-face photo 
makes him look like “a taxi with both 
doors open” —these aspects of Crosbyana, 
most of them long since in the public 
domain, are about all Bing has seen fit 
to pass on to his collaborator. 

What he has passed on, with rich 
anecdote, is a galaxy of fact about his 
profession and its personalities. The re- 
sult is a bona fide encyclopedia of the 
lighter side of show business. Of this 
the publishers seemed well aware. They 
have added that rarity in books about 
popular living figures, namely an index, 
thus making readily accessible to Bing 
fans, hepcats, and future — scholars 
many valuable insights into the intri- 
cacies of “scat singing,” “voh-do-de-oh 
licks,” and “the righteous beat.” 

Much of the good fun must be cred- 
ited to Pete Martin. He has done an ad- 
mirable job of organizing and has kept 
content and style in keeping with the 
charitable spirit of a man who, to bor- 
row Bernard Baruch’s encomium of 
another great entertainer, has done so 
much over the years to “take the swell- 
ing out of our heads and put a glow in 
our hearts.” 

RAY NEVILLE. 
THE MOUNTAIN 
By Henri Troyat. 


Simon & Schuster. 


122 pages. 
$2.50 


Webster succinctly 
and perfectly reviews 
this book on page 
1018 of his Collegiate 
Dictionary. Tragedy: 
that quality of art 
which gives nobility 
or sublimity to catas- 
trophe and excites in 
the beholder  com- 
bined feelings of pity and awe. 

It is a simple story, but inexpressibly 
moving, this narrative of two Swiss 
Alpine brothers who climb The Moun- 
tain, one from avarice, the other for 
the yearning love he bears his brother. 
It is mostly the story of Isaiah, the el- 
der, a once great mountain guide to 
whom an accident has brought mental 
fumbling and confusion, but whose sim- 
plicity is sustained by his goodness and 
his love of God and his fellows. It is 





Henri Troyat 
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Now Ready 


THE MOTHER OF GOD 


By M. M. Philipon, O.P. 
Translated by Rev. John A. Otto— 





This study considers the divine 
maternity as the key to the entire 
mystery of Mary and the ultimate 
source of all her perfections and 
prerogatives. It is based on the 
firmest Marian axioms and should 
be of great help and inspiration to 
all. There is no pietism here, but 
literally gospel truth, a careful 
analysis of the historical and psy- 
chological development of the 
mystery of Mary from Genesis to 
the Apocalypse. 

$3.00 
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rich in the depth of the abiding Cathol- 
icism that Isaiah learned as a child and 
that pulses from his heart to his heavy, 
faltering mind. Troyat tells his story 
with an aching understanding that is 
encompassed in beauty. 

It is a short novel and there will be 
inevitable comparisons to The Old Man 
and the Sea; but the Troyat novel has 
| deeper spirituality and graver over- 
| tones. And there is a feeling, when the 
book is put down, that in the love 
Isaiah bears his little flock of sheep, 
Troyat is contrasting the Old Testa- 
ment story of Cain and Abel with that 
| of the Good Shepherd of the New. But 
| he does not press his allegory. 

The translation from the French by 
| Constantine Fitzgibbon is noteworthy. 
| Both in dialogue and descriptive pass- 
| ages there is an apparently rare rap- 
prochement with M. Troyat. 

DORAN HURLEY. 
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| THE HOUSE OF MOREYS 


By Phyllis Bentley. 283 pages. 
Macmillan. $3.50 


The hue and cry over 
the novel’s imminent 
demise subsides when- 
ever Phyllis Bentley 
| sends us one of her 
glowing Yorkshire 
tales. Like the Victor- 
ian novelists, espe- 
cially the Brontes, who 
have greatly _—_ influ- 
enced her work, Miss Bentley uses the 
novel as a medium for intelligent and 
serious thought rather than a sounding 
board for a variety of isms. 

In her recent novel, The House of 
| Moreys, she takes the old theme, “Our 

sleasant vices make instruments to 
| plague us,” and shows every facet of it 
| while setting forth the history of a fam- 
ily of north England’s woolen mill coun- 
| try. Eleanor Moreys writes her story, as 
| it occurred in the early part of the 
| nineteenth century, in order to give her 
children “some account of the strange 
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events, twists, and turns of fate which 
shadowed the house of Moreys” for al- 
most fifty years. The Moreys were re- 
spectable, well-to-do millers until the 
eldest brother John had an affair with 
his servant maid, the gypsy Adah Lee. 
Fearful lest his younger brother Walter 
might suspect his sin and reveal it to his 
invalid wife, John exiles him from their 
ancestral home. With these happenings, 
misfortune begins to plague the Moreys. 
Eleanor, twenty and homeless after 
her father’s death in a London debtor’s 
prison, accepts a position as governess 
for the motherless brood of John Mor- 
eys’ legitimate son Charles, who is 
master of Wool Royd. She takes charge 
of the two young children, previously 
tended by the conniving Adah, and tries 
to settle their incessant quarreling with 
the two older boys over their true par- 
entage. It is Eleanor’s task to unravel 
all the twisted facts, even those sur- 
rounding the murder of Charles’ wife 
Rosie and her newborn son. Her gentle 
sleuthing leads to a romance with 
Charles, an honorable and upright man 
despite the suspicion heaped on him. 
Miss Bentley has drawn her characters 
with great skill, especially Eleanor, who 
emerges a woman of poise and charm, 
possessing a strict sense of moral values, 
however based more on a deistic than 
wholly: Christian creed. 
ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 


THE EMPEROR’S LADY 


By F. W. Kenyon. 
Crowell 


501 pages. 
$3.95 


It is inevitable that the 
recent rash of novels 
and fictional __ biog- 
raphy about Napoleon 
should include’ one 
concerning his ill-fated 
marriage to Josephine 
Beauharnais. But ET 7 
whether or not this A See 
creole beauty from 

Martinique was actually the harlot that 
Mr. Kenyon has bent every effort to 
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> The young couple had quarreled and were not 
dating any more. One afternoon, Jack found it 
necessary to visit the office of his former sweet- 
heart’s father. 

To his surprise and embarrassment, Jane was 
substituting for her father’s secretary, who was ill. 

Stiffly, Jane’s erstwhile suitor inquired: 

“Is Mr. Richards in?” 

“Mr. Richards is out of town at present,” was 
the equally cold reply. 

» “Thank you,” said Jack. 

As he picked up his hat and turned to leave, 
his former girl friend asked sweetly: 

“And whom shall I say called?” 


—David S. Marvin 
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make her in The Emperor’s Lady, one 
thing is quite clear throughout the 
novel, namely, he has looked indiffer- 
ently on fact and fiction, supplying the 
latter in abundance when needed. This 
is easily detected by the characters’ con- 
stant chatter, which he could not pos- 
sibly have taken from the letter and 
diaries of Josephine and Napoleon and 
their relatives and friends. 

The use of dialogue must appeal to 
Mr. Kenyon’s budding hopes as a realist. 
He makes the most of it for five hun- 
dred long pages, using it to give candid 
sketches of Marie Rose Joseph Tacher 
(Napoleon rechristened her Josephine) , 
first, as a sensuous girl of Martinique in 
swimming with her lover; then, the 
haughty and unfaithful wile of the Paris 
aristocrat, Alexandre Beauharnais, to 
whom she bore two children; and fi- 
nally, the ill-tempered wife of Napoleon 


until his divorce that embittered her 
last years. 
Such a resumé is of course reducing 


Mr. Kenyon’s novel to the barest mini- 
mum. It does not even suggest her 
many affairs or her tantrums when she 
invariably screams, “Pig,’’ at Napoleon 
or at practically anyone, or her quarrels 
with the Emperor’s family, or her in- 
cessant toilettes. 

The jacket blurb praises her “‘intelli- 
gence.” She may have had some, but 
the blurb-writer probably did not no- 
tice that Mr. Kenyon forgot to put it in. 

ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 


KING GEORGE V 


By Harold Nicolson. 
Doubleday. 


570 pages. 
$7.50 


It is hard to realize 
today that there was a 
powerful English re- 
publican movement 
within the memories 
of people still living. 
Harold Nicolson, in 
thisauthorized account 
of the public career of 
King George V, helps 
us to understand why it failed. 

The first Windsor monarch is not gen- 
erally thought of as possessing unusual 
gifts—though, as his biographer points 
out, he managed merely in his spare 
time to become a fine yachtsman, a 
crack shot, and a leading authority on 
stamps. Gifted or otherwise, however, 
he possessed something worth far more 
than ability: greatness of character. 

A good family man and a Tory in pri- 
vate, he could always put duty ahead of 
inclination. His blood connections with 
foreign royalties never affected his ad- 
vice on foreign affairs. Even after the 
killing of his cousin, the Czar, he did not 
absolutely refuse to meet Soviet repre- 
sentatives, but simply asked that con- 
tacts be kept on a formal plane. In 
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By Eva K. Betz 


YOUNG EAGLES The absorbing story 
of the Piersons, their Tory neighbor and 
a visitor from across the seas, just be- 
fore the outbreak of the Revolutionary 


War. Historically true, dramatically 
modernized. 190 pp., illustrated, $2.00. 


DESPERATE DRUMS Ai further story of 
this fine and representative Colonial 
family; the lively chronicle follows 
three young soldiers of their circle 
through tense moments and breath- 
taking adventuring in the days of 
Washington. “A splendid story for 
young people—and old,” says Monsig- 
nor Cornelius J. Holland. “It lives, and 
the reader is back in the thick of things 
in those wonder days.” And Ed Fitz- 
gerald, radio commentator, states, “I 
have just gone overboard about a book 
called Desperate Drums. It is a book 


for teen-agers but I enjoyed every 
word. Courage, daring — a _ little 
romance — and derring-do fill the 


pages.” 224 pp., illustrated, $2.50. 
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home politics, he behaved with scrupu- 
lous correctness toward Liberal and La- 
bour ministers. 

Mr. Nicolson’s study reveals a sover- 
eign of profound tact and sturdy com- 
petence. Though scarcely glamorous or 
spectacular, he was from first to last a 
gentleman. By the end of his reign, 
while the flashy German monarchy had 
collapsed, the British monarchy had al- 
completely re-established _ itself. 
The prestige enjoyed by Elizabeth IH, 
and the immense influence she can ex- 
ert if she chooses, are in large measure 
the legacy of her stalwart grandfather. 

GEOFFREY ASHE. 


THE ECHOING GROVE 


By Rosamond Lehmann. 
Harcourt, Brace. 


279 
2/3 pages. 
$3.95 


After the raciness 
wears off, a book- 
length clinical analy- 
sis of sex in the ab- 
stract and sex in the 
absolute can be a gag- 
ging cup of tea. Espe- 
cially when a maudlin 
sentimentality seeks al- 


most to justify the R. Lehmann 


central characters’ heaped up, overlap- 





ping physiological experiences on the 
grounds of natural expediency. 
Undoubtedly there are people like 
Rickie Masters, a moderately luminous 
social light, successful in a business way, 
but restless in an orbit not of his 
particular choosing, extra-maritally pred- 
atory, who, having probed human. in- 
fatuation to its ultimate limits, cur- 
sorily looks at love of God and dismisses 
it as a secret one would have to be mad 
to understand—“or one would have to 
be absolutely simple.” 
And there may be 
Dinah Hermann, Rickie’s completely 
Bohemian sister-in-law and his domi- 
nating bedroom dalliance, about whose 
nymphomaniac tendencies he eulogizes 
solemnly, “She was considered promis- 
cuous and unscrupulous. But you can 
take it from me, however reckless, mis- 
guided, ridiculous she sometimes was, 
she never was corrupted, never could 


individuals like 


be... It was her innocence . She 
burned in the flame.” 
Then there is the Madeleine type, 


Rickie’s wronged wife, who, after the 
interior debacle of her marriage, be- 
comes a victim of propinquity and im- 
propriety, grasping for ecstasy in a 
cheap adventure. 

But rather than actual persons, these 
three, I suppose, are symbolically sig- 
nificant in seeking the same goal—es- 
cape, fulfillment, a personal paradise— 
through means that forbode only frus- 
tration. Trapped in amoral cul-de-sacs 
of their own making, they invite a de- 
pressing commentary on modern mores. 

LOIS SLADE. 
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COME, MY BELOVED 


By Pearl S. Buck. 

John Day. 
Take a few 
facts in the life of 
Pearl S. Buck: the 
daughter of American 
missionaries to the 
Orient, a liberal in 
both religion and 
politics, a passionate 
spokesman for the 
economic and political 


311 pages. 
$3.75 





central 


Pearl S. Buck 


equality of the “backward” peoples of 


the world. Instead of China, the coun- 
try she knows so well, substitute India 
as backdrop. Now add the theme 
“Man’s eternal yearning for the highest 
good,” and you have the compost of her 
latest novel, 

The narrative follows the MacArd 
family through four generations, from 
the nineties to the present day. When 
David MacArd, an American multi- 
millionaire, visits India, he is struck by 
the poverty and squalor of its people. 
He resolves to found a great theological 
center to train men to go out as 
missionaries, but he abandons his plans 
when his only son decides to go to 
India himself as a missionary. Olivia, 
with whom the young MacArd is in 
love, follows him. Their son, Ted, not 
content with the results of his father’s 
mission school, and attracted by the 
ideas of Gandhi, goes out to live 
among the poor. Ted’s daughter then 
gives him the opportunity to practice 
what he had been preaching all his life, 
but he falters. 

Come, My Beloved is an interesting 
fictional quest after the spiritual; how- 
ever, something impairs this novel. 
Certainly not literary craftsmanship. 
Mrs. Buck’s presentation of quasi-spirit- 
uality seems to be at fault. 

GEORGE A. CEVASCO. 


A BARGAIN WITH GOD 


By Thomas Savage. 
Simon & Schuster. 


243 pages. 
$3.00 
This is a delightful 


book. Thomas Sav- 
age, a 39-year-old 
assistant Professor of 


English at Brandeis 
University, writes 
with an easy _ style. 
His theme, if one 
were to seek for such 
a thing, might be 
found on page 72 when he. states, 
“Well—well, I don’t understand, when 
we're all together in the world, and we 
don’t have much time, how one, of us 
can be mean to another.” 

A Bargain With God has gentleness, 
symbolized in the person of Father 
Ferris, an Anglican minister who for 
over forty years has served as rector 





Thomas Savage 
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ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ prep school under Norbertine 
Canons. High School only. Limited enrollment, 
resident or day. Sports, public speaking, social 
activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. Cata- 
log. 
- Very Reverend Headmaster 

Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 














Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. I. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 


Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 





Trinity College for Women 
In beautiful Vermont 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Tuition $200 per year 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees - Teacher and Secretary 
Training - Music and Science 
Write to: Director of Admissions 

Trinity College 
Burlington, Vermont 














Academy of St. Elizabeth 


Accredited Prep and general courses. Music, 
art, dramatics, sec’l. Spacious campus. Com- 
plete athletic program. 93rd year. Catalog: 


Address 
Directress, Convent, New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity. Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
requirements. Regular arts courses, business adminis- 
tration, home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A, and B.S. degrees. 





For information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 








Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited. 








ACADEMY OF OUR LADY 
OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


In toothills of the Ramapo mountains, 60 miles 
from New York City. Grades 9-12. College prepara- 
tory and Commercial courses. Study balanced with 
wholesome outdoor activities. Horseback riding, 
tennis, swimming, ice skating, skiing. Moderate 
rates. Dominican Sisters. 
For catalog address Sister Principal 
Box-S, Broadlea, Goshen, N. Y 


LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes, Com- 
plete facilities for spiritual development, 
intellectual progress. Senior ROTC. 
160-acre campus. 70th year. 50 miles 
N.Y.C. Catalog. Box S, Oakdale, L. I., 
N.Y. 
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of St. Mark’s Mission Church, 
Boston’s famed Beacon Hill. 

The novel has humility, as Father 
Ferris, and Johnny, the _ garage | 
mechanic, and even Lydia Brumall, the 
wealthy and highly social spinster of | 
sixty-nine, work through God to dis- 
cover the meaning of life. These people 
find in Father Ferris the right kind of 
courage to overcome their fears, give 
hope and purpose to their lives. 

There are, too, bits of gentle humor, 
the kind that makes one call the family 
together and read aloud passages that 
have fun in them. For example, Father 
Ferris kept religiously his attendance 


atop | 


| chart which was forwarded periodically 








to his Bishop. On Sunday when it 
wasn’t raining, the number present 
occasionally reached fifty-one. But “on 
weekdays the number was often two. | 
He wondered if the Bishop, going over 


these figures, guessed that the two | 
meant Father Ferris and Our Lord.” | 


To St. Mark’s tiny Mission Church 
came parishioners looking for miracles: 


—some sought a miracle to save their | | 


marriage; some, to have the faith merely | 
to face death hopefully. And Father | 
Ferris, poor as pinch, offered them all 
simply the gift of Love, which, per- 
haps, was after all God’s truly greatest 
gift to mankind. 

This simple and sincere story of a 
minister as he works tirelessly and 
sometimes not too successfully among 
his parishioners is magnificently told. 

WILLIAM MILLER BURKE. | 








Just Say the Word 


> The old couple had tried in 
every way to promote the match 
between their spinster daughter and 
the bachelor from across the hol- 
low. But he was bashful and cau- 
tious; a year went by and with it 
the parental hopes. 

One day, the shy suitor found the 
father alone. Steering him behind 
a tree, he went into a detailed ac- 
count of his courtship. Finally he 
blurted out: “I’d propose if I knew 
the right way to go about it.” 

The old man’s face beamed. 

“Son,” he said joyfully, “there 
ain’t no wrong way!” 

—Mrs. Ernest Miller 
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Easy to Raise $50 to $500 with New 
Anna Elizabeth Wade Plan! 

See dollars pile up almost like magic for your Church, Society 

or Club treasu y, on easy sales of the wonderful new line of 

famous Anna Elizabeth Wade Household and Personal Prod- 

ucts—everyday necessities that everyone buys. Bigger- 


Sanever profits—valuable EXTRA 
NO MONEY 


—on easier-than-ever-to- 
NEEDED 


sell products. Order on credit—we 
Take 60 Days 


or Group.... 








trust you. Pay after goods are sold 
and profits are in your treasury. 


WRITE TODAY 
for Full Details 





to Pay We have more than 40 years success 

helping churches and other organ- 

Valuable izations raise money for worthy 

EXTRA GIFTS needs. Let us help you too! Write 
for Workers for details now. 
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26-inch plastic target 
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Guarantee”’ 








LARGE or small 


Each WICKS 
ORGAN has the 
same high quali- 
ty and magnifi- 
cent tone. This 
REAL pipe organ 
assures you of 
‘long-life’service. 


WICKS ORGAN 
COMPANY 


Please write 
Dept. S. 
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ACCORDIONS 


FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
The Vatican’s Choice 
Now! Offered to Students, Teachers, Professionals, 
and Church Groups—DIRECT at 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
Illustrated folder FREE—Write TODAY! 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. TS, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 





QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


















TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
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‘WITH 6 MATCHING 
LINED ENVELOPES 


GET DETAILS TODAY-SEND NO MONEY 


® Start Earning Big 
Money At Once! 


$$$ 1,000.00 SALES CONTEST $SS 
ALL Sunshine Sales People are 
Eligible. 

Special Fund Raising Plan 


For Churches, Schools, Socials or 
Groups. Get Full Details Now! 


Many other SUNSHINE 





EXCLUSIVE 
CHRISTMAS BOX ASSORTMENTS, Im- 
—_ Scripture Text Religious Cards, 
etc 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 58, N. Y. 
Founded in 1841, Conducted by the Jesuits 


FORDHAM CAMPUS DIVISION, 
Fordham Road, New York 58, N. Y. 
Fordham College of Arts and Sciences; 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 


College of Pharmacy; School of Busi- 
ness. 


CITY HALL DIVISION, 
302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


School of Education, School of General 
Studies, School of Law, School of Busi- 


ness, 
SOCIAL SERVICE DIVISION, 
134 East 39 St., New York 16, N. Y. 


School of Social Service 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


City Hall Division (Evenings)—June 
22-August 13. 


Campus Division—July 6-August 14. 


Catalogues of Each School sent on Request 








GOOD COUNSEL oS 
WHITE PLAINS YORK 
Westchester enn” 

Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 
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| arate stations in life of the girl, 


| THE SCHIRMER INHERITANCE 


By Eric Ambler. 
Knopf. 


246 pages. 
$3.00 


It’s a long and devious trek from a 
Philadelphia law office to a guerrilla’s 
hideaway in Yugoslavia but that is pre- 
cisely the itinerary of Eric Ambler’s 
protagonist, George Carey, as he seeks 
an heir to a three million dollar for- 
tune. Before confronting a set of cir- 
cumstances comprising an ending a la O 
Henry, Carey is baptized in the chilling 
waters of international intrigue and 
rubs shoulders with the weirdest set of 
characters in all Europe. 

Although the young lawyer employs 
detective methods which would make 
Scotland Yard jealous, he meets dead- 
end after dead-end. But his faith in 
the existence of a legal heir is never 
shaken. Finally on the eve of his de- 
parture for home, a disillusioned Carey 
is caught up in a tornado of events and 
hurled into new intrigues. 

Written in the tradition of Ambler’s 
successful A Coffin For Dimitrios, The 
Schirmer 


Inheritance combines a ga- 
zelle’s gait with a saboteur’s imagina- 
tion. Obviously using the famous Gar- 
ret case as his point of departure, Am- 
bler gives it some twists that even the 
thousands of claimants to that case have 
not as yet devised. 

Much of the plot depends on an un- 
derstanding of Pennsylvania’s intestacy 
laws. Novelist Ambler tackles them 
courageously and attempts to reduce 
them to layman’s language. Finally, as 
a kind of compensation for his labors 
over legal jargon, Ambler 
some satirical insights into 
stuffed-shirt law offices. 
FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER. 


provides 
big-time, 


THE VERMILION GATE 


By Lin Yutang. 
John Day. 


439 pages. 
$4.50 


There is a poetry and 
rhythmic cadence 
about this unassuming 
novel that seeps into 
the reader’s imagina- 
tion and __ transports 
him effortlessly into 
another world, the 
“far land” of western 
China as it was during 
the Moslem revolt between 1932-34. The 
delicacy of phrasing is as precise as a 
calligrapher’s scroll, and the tale itself 
as shaded by examples of nobility, 
ragedy, loyalty, and treachery as any 
the gifted monologist, Tsiu O-yun, 
might recite in the teahouse. Paradoxi- 
cally, the very gentleness of the writing 
makes it all the more forceful. 

The Vermilion Gate marked the sep- 
Jo-an, 
and her lover, Li Fei. A daughter of 





Lin Yutang 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


the ancient and honorable Tu house— 
granddaughter of the former governor— 
did not customarily consort with a news- 
paper reporter. But Jo-an and Fei were 
of the generation that had the courage 
to begin repudiating outmoded caste 
relations, and their steadfast fidelity sur- 
vived the test of war, family disapproval, 
and the shame occasioned by their own 
youthful impatience. 

With a deceptive artlessness, Lin 
Yutang creates a believable corps of 
human beings for characters, with indi- 
vidual propensities for love, compas- 
sion, or cruelty, Even the melodiously 
named landmarks—Si-an, a jumble of 
contrasts between the old and new ways: 
the hushed Dingkor Gompa lamasery, 
presiding in its mountain niche over the 
mirror lake, Sunganor; and _ bustling 
Lanchow, the golden city of the north- 
west—become animated under his touch. 
The hostile political factions are not al- 
lowed to govern the action intrusively 
but to serve as a mounting for the jewel 
that is the story. Undisturbed by lusty 
adjectives, The Vermilion Gate is an 
oasis of quiet refreshment in a desert of 
modern rowdy best sellers. 

LOIS SLADE. 





SHORT NOTICES 





NEW HEAVEN, NEW EARTH. By 
Arthemise Goertz. 319 pages. McGraw- 
Hill. $3.50. Young doctor duRocher re- 
turns to his home near New Orleans 
for his last vacation with his family 
before taking up his practice in the 
Canal Zone. But before the summer 
is over, he finds himself in conflict with 
the forces of ignorance, superstition, 
and cruelty, any one of which offers 
a man-sized opportunity for action. 

The title suggests that heaven as well 
as earth needs a general cleaning up, 
but the idea is not developed. The 
references to religion betray ignorance 
rather than bad intention. The style is 
interesting and vivid. The incidents 
never stand out as mere background. 
In fact, the style and form are even 
better than the ideas, which have noth- 
ing very original about them. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND PERSON- 
ALITY. By Joseph Nuttin. 310 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $4.00. In interpreting 
clinical data and constructing from it 
a dynamic account of the human per- 
sonality. the great pioneers of psycho- 
therapy have had rather spotty success. 
Steeped in the secularism of their time 
and squeezing too broad conclusions 
from their notable clinical work, they 
have antagonized conservatives in both 
lay and professional circles. This has 
been particularly true of Freud who 
was a shrewd observer and_ therapist 
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but too hasty and inexact a theorist. 

Father Nuttin, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Louvain and 
scientist of international repute, sur- 
veys the work done up to the present 
in the field of psychotherapy and depth- 
psychology, and incorporates it with 
the newest findings of general psychol- 
From this body of fact he con- 
structs his own theory of normal per- 
sonality. In this serviceable enterprise 
he succeeds both as a scientist and pub- 
lic relations expert. For he makes use 
of the unquestionable validity of much 
of Freud’s work and that of other thera- 
pists, while at the same time cancelling 
out chunks of theory which are both 
unjustified and unappctizing. 

Father Nuttin is a specialist. So are 
his matter and manner. His volume 
will appeal particularly to therapists— 
psychic and moral—and to psychologists 
who are interested in a new dynamic 
theory of personality or in the spectacle 
of a colleague constructing one. 


ogy. 


ST. PAUL. By Daniel-Rops. 163 pages. 
Fides. $2.75. The Apostle of the Na- 


tions, whose fiery character and stormy 
career have endeared him to all genera- 
tions, comes to life in this most vivid 
portrayal of his life and times, trans- 
lated from the French by Jex Martin. 
The transformation from enemy to 
friend; persecutor to Apostle; traveler 
to prisoner; and confessor of the word 
to a witness unto blood form here a 
swift, almost compelling — narrative. 
Erudite enough the scholar, it is 
paced for even the casual devout reader. 
As a personality, Paul evolves from these 
pages with vigor and power. 


for 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MORALITY. 
By Henri Renard, S.J. 252 pages. 
Bruce. $2.75. To his discussion of 
Thomistic metaphysics (The Philosophy 


of Being), psychology (The Philosophy 
of Man), and natural theology (The 


Philosophy of God) Father Renard now 
adds a discussion of Thomistic ethics 
(The Philosophy of Morality). In this 
volume, he exhibits the admirable quali- 


ties which marked the former ones—a 
clear presentation of key principles, 
with enough background and con- 


necting material to emphasize their im- 
portance and relationship to each other. 
Having decided on the amount of de- 
velopment required to illuminate points 
without drowning the reader in a 
rent of accessory considerations, the 
author shows excellent restraint in re- 
fusing to be drawn out too far in his 
enthusiasm to explain. This results in 
the reader’s remaining on top of the 
question at every turn, which, in turn, 
results in considerable reader comfort. 
The format is textbook rather than 
essay, a feature which in this instance 
seems to have more advantages than 
disadvantages. 


tor- 


August, 1953 
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| Can | Me: In Spare Time 


. ae These Sensational New Christmas Cards! 
You, Too, Can Make 


EXTRA MONEY 


As Easily As These Folks! 


Made Over $20 In One Day! 
“| like to sell your greeting 
cards because | can make 
extra money and still care 



































for my daughter. | have 
made over $20 in a day!” Xi. 7 
Mrs. A. B., Tennessee. wr j 


Earning Money For School! 

“t have sold over $130.00 worth of 
your cards in spare time. This money 
will help send me through college.” 
Miss A. G., Kentucky. 

Easiest Way To Earn Money! 
“Selling these beauti- 
ful cards is the easiest 
way to earn money and 
make friends | knowof. 
One lady bought $19 
worth in one hour!"’ 
Mr. T. L., Texas. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
NOW! 






Organizations! 
Church Groups! 
Send certificate 


for special plan 
and samples. 
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SEND NO MONEY! 
Amazing offer proves how easily you, 
too, can make extra money! Get 4 Jead- 
ing Christmas Card Assortments and 
Personalized Samples ON FREE 
TRIAL. Show them to friends. They’Il 
be a and will buy our porno amet oka 
21-card $1 Assortments on sight. You Fe qj. ens; eS sew iilt tacks 
make up to 50c on each dollar—$50 on & “6 aa pacha ON FREE TRIAL 0 Ka nclod 
100 boxes. Name-Imprinted Christmas §& 
Cards low as 3¢ apiece and other new #& 
fast-sellers double your earnings. You &: 
don’t need experience. See for yourself & 
at our risk. Send certificate for money- © 
making FREE TRIAL Samples today! & 


796 sdicttind $t., Elmira, N. Y. 


CALLING ALL WOMEN | 


50 Golden Hours of Retreat 
In Historic Old New England 


THE PASSIONIST SISTERS RETREAT HOUSE 


about midway between New York and Boston on 
the New Haven Railroad. Modern Accommodations 
for individuals or groups on any weekend. Re- 
nowned Retreat Preachers. Picturesque grounds. 
Excellent cuisine. 


MOTHER M. CLOTILDE, C. P. 


IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 
Peace Dale, Rhode Island (Tel. NArragansett 3-2761) 


. 
$27 45 avvraristo 
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Passionist Fathers 


Box 64, Station K Toronto, Ontario 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. In co-operation 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 
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ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Tuxedo Park, New York 
Founded 1847 
Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Fully accredited. Strong 
college preparation & general course. Art, 
music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 
Write for catalogue. 











CARDINAL FARLEY 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
Rhinecliff, New York. Accredited High School 
conducted by the Christian Brothers of Ireland, 
accredited by New York State Board of Regents; 
located on a 90-acre estate on the scenic Hudson; 
7th and 8th grades and four years of High School; 
All new fireproof Dormitories. ROTC (55C-NDA). For 


further information write the principal, Rev. Bro. W. 
B. Dowling. 











OUR LADY OF MERCY 
ACADEMY 


Syosset, Long Island, New York. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Affiliated with the State University. 
Grades 7 through 12. 


School buses leave 


from Jamaica, 
Hempstead, Great 


Neck, and Man- 


hasset. Bus also meets trains at 
Syosset. School Session 10 am. — 
3:45 p.m. 


Conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 














MOUNT SAINT: MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
= building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
jog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


GILMOUR ACADEMY 


A Resident and Day Preparatory 
School for Boys 
Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 


Member of the North Central Association of schools 
and colleges. Conducted by The Brothers of Holy 
Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. Situated in the picturesque 
— Valley in suburban Cleveland, enjoying the 
facilities afforded by the city’s libraries, galleries 
and museums. Distinctive rural-home atmosphere. 
133 acre campus. Educational, cultural, and physical 
training programs. Fully accredited four year college 
preparatory course offered. Classes limited to 16 
—— Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C., Head- 
master. 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 


Four-Year Course leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 


Resident and Day Students 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., B.8., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training, pre-med, pre-law. 20 miles from Phila- 
delphia overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimulating 
social and sports program. Dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike 
living units, fireproof buildings. Pool. Farm and dairy. 
325-acre campus with lake for swimming and canoeing. 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. Catalog on request. 


me ee Box G, 
Immaculata liege, Immaculata, Pa. 
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> Douglas Woodruff tells this one in the Tablet: 

Two young Irish Protestants pretended they 
were Catholics in order to secure jobs as helpers 
to a pious Catholic innkeeper, who always re- 
quired his staff to recite the Rosary with him at 
the end of day. 

On the first evening, only one of the two Pro- 
testants could remain. Afterward, the other asked 
him what had happened and received the assur- 


“We'll keep the job all right; he seemed very 
satisfied. Do you know what his closing prayer 
was? ‘May the divine assistants remain always with 








THE STORY OF THE “ROMANCE.” 
By William E. Rively, S.J. 241 pages. 
Rinehart. $3.50. Father Rively’s dream 
was to purchase the 45-foot brigatine, 
the “Romance,” to facilitate his mis- 
sionary duties among the innumerable 
islands of his 105,000 square mile par- 
ish in the Caroline-Marshall Islands. 
Prayer brought to a climax a series of 
events which could not be explained by 
coincidence alone. 

The book covers only the events lead- 


| ing up to and including the purchase 


of the “Romance,” and of its journey 
to the mission islands. One could wish 
that this had been condensed and some- 
thing included of Father Rively’s ex- 
periences .among his parishioners. He 
has some brief but provocative remarks 
early in the book in refutation of the 
romantic notion that the South Sea Is- 
landers should be left to their pictur- 
esque “paradise,” “uncorrupted” by 
traders and missionaries from the West. 
Between the lines of The Story of the 
“Romance” is material for at least an- 
other book. 


STONE IN THE KING’S HIGHWAY. 
By Bishop Raymond A. Lane. 297 
pages. McMullen. $3.00. Selections from 
the writings of Bishop Francis X. Ford, 
martyred by the Chinese Communists, 


| with an introductory memoir by Bishop 





-Maryknoll. 


Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of 
Bishop Lane tells Bishop 
Ford’s story with affectionate reflection. 
It is a most felicitous preface to Bishop 
Ford’s own written thoughts on the 
mission vocation, on mission methods, 
on the importance of missionary Sis- 
ters, and his happy, loving descriptions 
of Chinese people and the Chinese way 
of life. Bishop Ford writes that he 
thought of everything in the universe 
as a sacramental. His writings gleam 
in every sentence with the spiritual 
embodiment of that thought. 


SO MUCH SO SOON. By Katherine 
Burton. 243 pages. Benziger. $3.50. 


From the able pen of Katherine Bur- 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


ton comes another fine biography, this 
one on the life of Father Louis Brisson, 
Founder of the Oblates of St. Francis 
de Sales. 

In his lifetime, St. Francis had hoped 
to form this congregation of priests, but 
his death intervened. Some three cen- 
turies later the plans of the saint were 
fully realized in the work of Father 
Brisson, despite difficulties with his 
Bishop, and later, persecution and even 
exile of the Order by a hostile French 
government. 

Father Brisson pioneered many star- 
tling methods in his singularly successful 
work in youth guidance and Catholic 
education, ideas so far ahead of his 
time that they are only now coming 
into common acceptance. 

Astronomer, inventor, engineer, ar- 
chitect, mystic, Father Brisson’s accom- 
plishments were monumental, although 
his physical make-up was frail. He died 
in 1908. His Cause of Beatification has 
been introduced. 


THE LAUGHING STRANGER. By 
Vina Delmar. 350 pages. Harcourt 
Brace. $3.00. Without forgetting the 
Loose Ladies or Kept Woman of her 
more popular stories, Vina Delmar at- 
temps to reconstruct the intercourse be- 
tween a “star crossed” Northern family 
and a “po’ white trash” charmer shortly 
after the Civil War. The result is con- 
siderably less vivacious than its title 
might indicate. For its story of neuroti- 
cism, adultery, betrayal, and suicide, 
climaxed by one improbable act of 
heroism, is told with self-imposed and 
self-defeating formality, and the total 
effect is theatrical rather than dramatic. 
Its moral—if any—seems to be that good 
can come out of evil, since the Southern 
woman’s liaison frees the Northern 
soldier from his torturing memories of 
Fredericksburg, while her illegitimate 
orphan brings fresh interest into the life 
of an embittered spinster. But there is 
not much to recommend in the novel, 
even for summer reading. 
KATHERINE BREGY. 
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In Appreciation 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 
I am grateful for your letter of the 22nd 
ultimo and for the 












copies of ‘THE Sicn for %4, ee 
May that you kindly yr 
sent me with the ar- a ge 
ticle, “The Church : 


Down Under.” 


Congratulating you 
and your staff upon 
exercising a splendid 


apostolate of the press 
and begging God’s 
blessing on your work 
NORMAN CARDINAL GILROY 
ARCHBISHOP OF SYDNEY 
Epitor’s Nore: ‘Thank you, Your Eminence. 


Famous Father O0°Flynn 


Eprrors oF ‘Tr Sicn: 

In the May edition of Tur Sicx, of which 
I am a fortunate recipient, there was an 
interesting article on “The Church Down 
Under.” 

This brought in mention of Reverend 
Jeremiah O'Flynn and the church he built 
at Silver Lake, Pennsylvania. My mother 
was baptized in this quaint little church 
with the cemetery in front of it. I visited 
it in 1949 and copied the inscription on a 
large bronze plaque inside which might be 
of interest to you. 

“Reverend Jeremiah F. Flynn 1788-1831 
Founder of St. Augustine’s Silver Lake, 
A.D., 1824. Born at Tralee, Ireland, he 
entered La Trappe in 1810, West Indies 
Mission 1813, jurisdiction of Reverend 
John Carroll, Archbishop of Baltimore; 
student at English College in Rome 1815; 
released from Trappists and sent to Sydney 
Cove Colony 1816, as prefect apostolic to 
Australia. Retired to England 1819, arrived 
in Philadelphia 1824, delegated to be first 
pastor in northern Pennsylvania and south- 


ern New York. Acquired lands of this 
church 1824, celebrated first Mass in the 
church 1828 (October 21). He _ received 


Most Reverend Francis P. Kendrick, then 
coadjutor Bishop of Philadelphia 1813, de- 
parted this life February 8, 1831, in his 
13rd year, placed at rest in church ceme- 
tery by the Reverend Arthur Wainwright. 

Erected by the estate of Tracy Farley, 
Esq., in his memory.” 

I thought this very interesting and that 
you might find it the same. 


Mary E. Carro_u 
HoLtywoop, CaALtr. 


August, 1953 


Another Look at UNESCO 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I have long been a reader of THE SIGN, 
have recommended it to friends, and pass 
my own copy on to our Newman Club Li- 
brary, of which I am director. But I am 
distressed beyond expression at your publi- 
cation in the June issue of Alba Zizzamia’s 
article, “A Catholic Looks at UNESCO.” 
It you know what UNESCO is doing, what 
it was set up to do, you will understand 
my distress. If you do not, here is a pam- 
phlet which will enlighten you. Please 
don’t just throw it in the wastebasket with 
other “Anti-Communist trash.” 

I presume you know that the Mexican 
Government is not Catholic, although 94 
per cent of the Mexican people are. At the 
recent inauguration of the President, 
Catholic Spain was not represented; but 
the Communist “Republican Government 
in Exile” was there in force! You should 
know that “Patzcuaro” is just another 
“Communist Workshop” for training Com- 
munist workers and disseminating Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

I do not know who Alba Zizzamia is, but 
she is evidently well informed and well 
enough trained to be able to simulate such 
innocence. What hurts me most of all is 
that Catholics are accused of “evil 
thoughts” if they criticize the United Na- 
tions and are told that the Pope wants 
Catholics to support it. 

In fairness to your readers and in sup- 
port of correct Catholic thinking and Am- 
erican patriotism, you should counteract 
Alba Zizzamia’s article. 

Mr. J. C. REGAN 
Tucson, Ariz. 


A Second Look 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I have just read your article in THE SIGN, 
“A Catholic Looks at UNESCO.” I was dis- 
appointed that a Catholic paper would 
publish it. 

Not long ago a club of which I am a 
member had a debate on UNESCO, After 
much study we voted it down as being very 
un-Christian. I would like to enclose two 
papers written by two of our members. 

We also had a letter from a Catholic 
missionary in Africa and he felt UNESCO 
did far more harm than good. 

Let us save our money and give it where 
we know it will do good. 

Mrs. MARK DOLLIVER 
Tacoma, WasH. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


RAVENHILL 


ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION 


@ Fully accredited. Cultural atmosphere. Pre-school 
through high school for girls. Boarding and day. College 
preparatory, art, music, family living, secretarial. Post- 
graduate. Small classes. Sports, swimming, riding. 
Wooded 27-acre campus overlooking Philadelphia. Trans- 
fer to Florida available during winter. Schools also in 
Paris, London, Rome. Catalog. Dept. S, 3480 W. School 
House Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
Liberal Arts A.B. Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 











SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Degrees: ¢ Bachelor of Arts 
¢ Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
and in Elementary Education 
e Bachelor of Music 
Thirty miles east of Pittsburgh on the main line of 
h tal lewbook, address 


the P.R.R. For 
The Registrar. Box 23-S. 














COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
: COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 
Resident and Day College for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 
Address Registrar 


MARIAN COLLEGE 














B.A., B.S. degree. Liberal arts, sciences, teacher train- 
ing, pre-professional, home-making, medical technology, 
secretarial science. Conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Francis. Opportunities for initiative and leadership. 


Modern well-equipped buildings, new residence hall and 
gym. Spacious campus, woodlands, spring-fed lake. 
Swimming, riding, boating, and ice-skating. Interesting 
social program. Catalog. 

MARIAN COLLEGE ; 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Ind. 


SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS COLLEGE 


Young women live graciously, grow spiritually, 
prepare for careers 

Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 

An accredited college; B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Music, 

art, secretarial, journalism, home economics, teaching, 

speech and radio. Interesting cultural, athletic, social 

programs. Well-equipped buildings. Catalog. 


Box 43, SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 














MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls, High School fer resident and day stu- 
dents. Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. 
Fully accredited. Member of North Central Associa- 
tion. College Preparatory, General Academic, Music, 
Art, Home-Making courses, Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 


SIENA HEIGHTS eke: 
MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. Exceptional 
Opportunities im Art. 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 




















ST. JOSEPH Preparatory School 
Box A—BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 


Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers, 7th 
grade thru high school. State accredited. 
Individual and small group instruction. All 
sports. Moderate tuition. Send for catalog. 


APPLY EARLY AS ENROLLMENT IS LIMITED 




















GEORGETOWN 


Oldest Catholic Preparatory School in U. S. 


Founded 1789 by the Jesuit Fathers. Boys—grades 7-12. 
Fully accredited. Limited enrollment. Supervised study. 
93-acre campus 5 miles from Nation’s Capital. Rifle 
range, 9-hole golf course, 10 tennis courts, other sports. 
Public speaking, debating, choir. Dramatics. Write 
for catalog. 


Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J., Box 205, Garrett Park, Md. 


MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 


Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred- 
ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland. 
All major sports—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
gram. Directed study and play. 


Address: Head ter, Mount St. Joseph High 
School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland 


Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading tg Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the $chool Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to’ B.A. degree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 
For Catalogue and Further Information 
Address the Registrar 























MOUNT DE CHANTAL VISITATION ACADEMY 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


Resident and Day School for Girls, Grades 7-12. Exten- 
sive campus located in beautiful Ohio Valley, two hours 
from Pittsburgh. {06th year. Fully accredited College 
Preparatory and General Courses. Exceptional facilities 
in Music, Fine and Commercial Art. Speech, Business, 
Sports. Moderate Rates. For catalog, address the 
Directress. 








immaculata Junior College 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 
the-Woods. Fully accredited. 2-year transfer or terminal 
courses. Strong core in liberal arts. Home economics, 
business, art, music (harp, organ, voice). Social, educa- 
tional and cultural advantages of Nation's Capital. 
Resident and day students. Fireproof dorm. Catalog. 


Registrar, Department S, 


Washington 16, D. C. 





A PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve 
Him. The Passionist Sisters are a Con- 
gregation of trained Social Workers and 
Educators, affiliated with the Passionist 
Fathers. The Novitiate for the United 
States is at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. |. 


For particulars apply to the 
Rey. Mother Provincial, C.P. 








Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 
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A New Look 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

Thanks for the article on UNESCO. So 
much has been said about it from extreme 
positions for and against, that it was both 
enlightening and reassuring to know what 
UNESCO aims to do, what its actual record 
has been, and what responsible Church au- 
thorities think of it. 

UNESCO suffers from 
ment. 


its official detach- 
It is not a religious organization. 
It lacks the moral consistency and direc- 
tion which revealed religion alone can 
supply. But in that it is like all secular 
groups. 

It does a great deal of good, however, as 
Alba Zizzamia points out. Catholic groups 
can use its facilities without having to con- 
done every half-baked idea voiced by every 
delegate. 

PETER ELGIN HOEFLER 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


A Better Look 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Regarding the letters of protest from 
poorly informed Catholics on the appear- 
ance of the article, “A Catholic Looks At 


UNESCO,” I should like to point out 
the following facts: 
When we are told or hastily interpret 


that UNESCO has ignored religion, let us 


recall what Monsignor Hochwalt of the 
National Catholic Education Association 
said: 


“The religious press in the U. S. has 
given only passing attention to those prob- 
lems which confront UNESCO. As one 
critic put it; ‘If UNESCO ignores religion, 
then religion seems to be doing an equally 
complete job of ignoring UNESCO. After 
all, UNESCO cannot be expected to do re- 
ligion’s work for it, if religion is disinter- 
ested to the point of inaction.’ ” 

It is inconceivable that Catholics could 
fail to be impressed with the distinguished 
list of clergy and hierachy, headed by the 
Holy Father himself, who have consistently 
and constructively devoted themselves to 
the cause of international co-operation and 
world peace through the UN and many of 
its specialized agencies. 

This is in no way intended to indicate 
an unequivocal and uncritical endorsement 
of everything the UN has done or is doing. 
But it is intended to indicate that the 
Catholic who supports and works with the 
UN and its agencies is doing so in con- 
formity with the best thinking of church 
and churchmen on the subject of interna- 
tional co-operation in the cause of peace. 

It seems to be not generally known that 
though an atheist may have been the first 
General Director of UNESCO, the distin- 
guished Catholic philosopher, Jacques 
Maritain, was acting president of UNESCO 
in 1947 and completely undermined Hux- 
ley’s influence. The ideals of Maritain were 
magnificently reiterated by the Director of 
the Jesuit Educational Association — of 
\merica, Reverend Edward B. Rooney, 
ae Be 

“The diligent promotion of UNESCO's 
aims is not only in perfect keeping with 
the whole Catholic culture and tradition, 
but implicitly, at least, is a duty imposed 
on us by God . . . for that preamble op- 
posite of Huxley’s materialism, even though 


Chaplains and missionaries appreciate gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 


it does not (and this is to be regretted) 
make any mention of God. While reading 
the documents that go to make up the 
Peace Plan of Pius XII, I could not help 
but say to myself many times; ‘Here is the 
philosophy of UNESCO. Here is the phil- 
osophy and theology that give reason and 
substance to the ideals expressed in the 
UNESCO work, but which makes co-opera- 
tion with the work of UNESCO mandatory 
upon Catholic Colleges and Universities 
: co-operation with the purpose of 
UNESCO is, in reality, a way of helping 
to implement the Papal program of 
peace.’” 

To those who think UNESCO operates 
without the ideals of Catholic influence, 
let them know this: Legislation which re- 
sulted in UNESCO was passed by Congress, 
and this same law also established the 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO. 
This comprises 100 American citizens for 
business, labor, science, religion, etc. Three 
of these are prominent Catholics: Dr. 
George Shuster of Hunter College, Dr. C. 
Joseph Nuesse, of the Catholic University 
of America, and Dr. Raymond McCoy, rep- 
resenting the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference and the National Catholic Edu- 
cation Association. 

Here are some of their opinions: 

Dr. Nuesse telegrammed, “Birth control 
never involved in UNESCO program. In- 
dividuals and organizations attending con- 
ference express their own only. 
Strongly deplore unfounded and 
urge support of UNESCO.” 

Dr. McCoy” explains, “Neither in 
UNESCO's statement of objectives nor in 
the officially approved program of the or- 
ganization is there any opposition to re- 
ligious schools or any approval of birth 
control, mentioned or implied. 

“Erroneous impression springs from the 
fact that some participants prepared pa- 
pers on their ideas, not official UNESCO 
ideas but the only official views of 
UNESCO are those approved by its annual 
conference of its executive committee. 
Neither has expressed any opinion on re- 
ligious schools or birth control.” 

Our guide in these matters could surely 
be no better than the Holy Father him- 
self. We quote from his writings: 

“The Catholic doctrine on the state and 
civil society has always been based on the 
principle that, in keeping with the will of 
God, the nations form together a commu- 
nity with a common aim and common 
duties. Even when the proclamation of 
this principle and its practical consequen- 
ces give rise to violent reactions.” 

In short, the idea for Catholics to with- 
draw their approval from matters less than 
perfect is the very antithesis of the idea 
embodied in the Papal pleas and_ the 
Christian approach to work, as the first 
Christians did, with whatever imperfect 
tools are available, in order to serve as a 
leaven for good. 


views 
attacks 


Why then the opposition by some Cath- 
olics? The real 


target is the whole con- 
cept of world co-operation and_ interna- 
tional understanding. Such ravings are 


spearheaded by one Gerald L. K. Smith, 
frequently dubbed “America’s Number One 
Rabble Rouser” whose slogan is “Kick the 
UN out of the U. S. and get the U. S. out 
of the UN.” 


THE SIGN 
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It is interesting to remember that the 
strongest critic of UNESCO is Russia, who 
not only does not belong to UNESCO, but 
who refused to join or co-operate in any 
way, because she feels it is too powerful an 
instrument in teaching the American way 
of life to the rest of the world. Knowing 
this, can we wonder who is leading the 
attack on UNESCO? Isn’t it possible that 
Russia, opposing this agency so vehe- 
mently, has stirred up the gullible with a 
combination of hate and fear? When these 


accusations are made, one should ask se- 
riously what country stands to win if 
UNESCO is discredited? 


RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 
BuFFALO, N. Y. 


Epiror’s Note: UNESCO has been ma- 
ligned and misunderstood. While it is not 
perfect, nor religious, the Church certainly 
can use it for religion and help perfect it. 


Teen Age Protest 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

If the present-day parents can’t bring up 
their children with any interests except 
drinking, I have nothing to wish them ex- 
cept all the misery that comes with delin- 
quent children. Every adult moans and 
groans about the vices of the teen-agers, 
when they should be examining their own 
consciences to see just where they as par- 
ents have failed in raising the moral stan- 
dards of their children. Why doesn’t some- 
one write an article and direct it to the 
parents and really tell them off? All you 
ever hear about is how shocked parents 
are when they find that their dear little 
boys and girls aren’t what they thought 
they were. 

Go on and voice your disgust of the 
teen-agers, but remember that some of us 
are quietly and sorrowfully feeling disgust 
for the parents we should be able to look 
up to as models. 

THE Non-DRINKING TEEN-AGE 
Son Or AN ALCOHOLIC 
NAME WITHHELD By REQUEST 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Epiror’s Nore: Here’s food for thought. 


Leatherneck Praise 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 
Prior to my induction into the Marine 
Corps in March of last year, I had come in 


contact with several editions of your 
monthly magazine Tue Sicn. I enjoyed 
them immensely and looked forward to 


each month’s issue with renewed vigor. 
With my induction into service I thought 
that I wouldn’t have the chance to read 
Tue SIGN but was pleasantly surprised 
when I ran across it in my Chaplain’s of- 
fice. Here again, I said to myself, was the 
chance to continue reading your wonder- 
ful short stories and the sport section by 
Don Dunphy. Never in my whole life have 
I had a short story bring tears to my eyes 
as did the article written by Jim Bishop. 
It seems the whole story is a look back 
into my younger days before I came into 
service and when I took too many things 
for granted. It’s only when a person is 
away from home that he really appreciates 
his mother and loved ones. Not only did I 
awaken to the many things my mother did 
but it brought to life the Catholic religion 


August, 1953 








IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 








CARMELITE SISTERS 


of the Divine Heart of Jesus welcome candidates 
who wish to consecrate themselves to the Divine 
Heart of Jesus, by taking care of children, the aged 
or missions. Apply to the 


Reverend Mother Provincial, 
1214 Kavanaugh Place, Wauwatosa, 13, Wis. 








NURSERY SCHOOL _ PARISH WORK 
CATECHISM 


MISSION SISTERS of the Holy Ghost 


Work With 
@ Youths e@ Adults e 
To Restore all to Christ 
Write: SUPERIOR 
86 W. 4th St. MESA, ARIZONA 


Children Families 











The Church needs Missi i techists, domestic 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligence, good character and generous heart are quali- 
fied to fill this need. If interested apply to 

REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 
St. Mary’s Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 








The Missionary Sisters 
of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote their lives to teaching, nursing, and car- 
ing for the aged and orphans in the home and 
foreign missions. Does the Sacred Heart call 
you to serve Him in this Congregation? Write to 
Mother Provincial, St. Michael’s Convent 
Bernharts Reading, Pa. 














Miteslonary Sleters of the Precious Blood 


offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
school teachers; catechists; workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; journal- 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions, 
Please write to: Mother Superior 


Precious a Sot a. Box 43, 
ae: e 


social 
artists; 





YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mis- 
sionary Sister doing 
catechetical and nurs- 
ing work. Age 16-30. 
Write: 

Daughters of Mary 
HEALTH of the SICK 
Vista Maria 
Cragsmoor, N. Y. 




















ACTIVE CARMELITES 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love—her scapular. 
are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers untold possibilities for your talents. 
from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who feel that they have a vocation and who desire to live a life 
hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are welcome to send for descriptive 
literature or come for a personal interview. Apply to: 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, 0. CARM. 


St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 





If you 
Girls 











CARMELITE SISTERS of ST. THERESE 


Are you interested? 
= a _ntegloney community dedicated to the love and 
ervice of God * = St. Therese’s WAY OF 
SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD. 
The active service of charity includes: Teaching in small 
missions, Nurseries, Catechetical Instructions, Care of 
the Aged, Retreat Apostolate. Address 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Villa Teresa, 1300 Classen Drive, Oklahoma City, Okla, 


BON SECOURS SISTERS 
Invite young ladies who wish to conse- 
crate their lives to God through the care 
of the sick, at home, in hospitals, conval- 
escent homes, and home for crippled chil- 
dren. For information, write: 

Rev. Mother Regional 

2000 West Baltimore Street 

Baltimore, 23, Maryland 











Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Religions Community of Missionary Sisters 
Traine Catechists and Professional Socia 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 7ist 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for information and Free Literature 








GIVE GOD A HAND 


—as office man, mechanic, printer, electrician, 
architect, painter, etc. Boys of high school 
age receive high school education. 


DIVINE WORD MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS 


Techny, Ill., or Conesus, N. Y. 
Please send me free literature: 





at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 





MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Indonesia, North and South 
America. 
For Information Write: 

MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 

8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
































Name 
THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF Street 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER City Zone _State 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, <2 

CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the BROTHERS (lf HOLY CROSS 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


Young men interested in teaching or in the 
various allied activities of the religious life 
may secure information and literature by 
writing 

BROTHER HYACINTH, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie 9, New York 














fs God calling you to become a BROTHER 
in the ORDER OF eerie aural 
SAINT BENEDICT? 


abilities to God in the 

warm spirit of monas- 
tic family life. Brothers are the craftsmen of the 
monastery: butcher, baker, machinist, blacksmith, 
printer, "farmer, as well as men with no specific trade 
—all have their place in the life of a monastery. No 
better employer than God. His reward is a_hundred- 


fold in this life, and life everlasting. Write for 
information. Leng : 
RT. PAUL M. NAHLEN, O.S.B., 


uU 
New Seniece Abbey, Subiaco, Arkansas 











Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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Those living east of Ohio 
should write to: 


tet BA + 





"1901 West Street. 
Union City, New Jersey 


THE PASSIONIST FATHERS 


live a monastic and an apostolic life. From the solitude of the cloister, 
they go forth to preach missions and retreats. Young men interested 
in a vocation to the Passionist Way of Life are invited to write for 
further information. 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


All others 
should write to: 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Ill. 











Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 


Brother George Brother Director 
La Mennais College, Mount Assumption Institute 
Alfred, Maine Plattsburgh, N. Y. 








Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 
Congregation of Home Mis- 
sionaries, nurse the_ sick, 
are employed in other trades 
and clerical works, invite 
young men 16 to 45 to 
enter their ranks. Write to: 


Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka, Missouri 














as in S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia) . 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
Director of Vocations 

Consolata House of Studies 

5406 Colorado Ave., Washington, D. C. 


CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. 
able to take care of all of them because we lack sisters and priests. As a PRIEST or a LAY BROTHER 
you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozambique), as well 


—— Apply To 


It is really a tragedy not to be 


Sth GRADERS AND LAY BROTHERS 
irector of Vocations 
Consolata Mission Seminary 
52 Ellicott Ave., Batavia, N. Y. 














BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as a 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 
Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 


South Union, Kentucky 














YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 








to their choice. Lack of funds no obstacle. 


apply for clerical novitiate. 
kitchen, and farm work 


Sacred Heart 


THE MISSIONARIES of the SACRED HEART 


welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God as priests in this country or in the foreign missions, according 
8th graders and high school students should apply for minor seminary. College and university students may 


Young Men, 18 to 35 years of age, who do not wish to become priests, but feel called to the Religious Life, 
are invited to join the Society as Lay Brothers. Theirs is a well balanced life of prayer and work, office, shop, 
Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 


Mission Seminary, Geneva 2, Illinois 
(Located 40 miles west of Chicago, Ill.) 











PIARIST FATHERS 





PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 


in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y¥. 
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Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


she had instilled in me while in her care, 

I can only say that I wish to express my 
deepest thanks for making me conscious of 
the many things that I have overlooked in 
the past. 

I know that it is articles like this that 
will awaken the men in service to show 
more kindness and respect to their mothers, 
I know that I for one will not forget Jim 
Bishop’s article and that I have gained 
much from reading a splendid article with 
so many of the facts the same as in my 
case. 

RICHARD J. VAN BOGARET, USMC 
CAMP PENDLETON, CALIF. 
Eprror’s Note: We’re proud you bear the 
title of United States Marine. 


Boys Will Be Boys 


Epitors’ OF THE SIGN: 

I am an altar boy and am living with an 
American Jesuit Father. He has a friend 
here in America who buys a few copies of 
—_— your magazine, ‘THE 
AY? ~~~ SIGN, and sends them 

3 ‘Gr ——— to us. I read them 
every noon and dur- 
ing my spare time. I 





enjoy reading them; 
and they increase 
my knowledge about 


our Catholic religion. 
“The Sign Post,” by 
Aloysius McDonough, 
C. P. is my _ favorite 
column, for the questions asked are our 
questions too. 

Many thanks also for publishing in your 
April issue of Tur SiGn the picture story, 
“The New Easter Vigil.” I kept one copy 
of this issue so that next year I may have 
a reference for the ceremonies on Holy 
Saturday. 

Will you kindly give me the name and 
address of the “cover boy” of THE SIGN 
magazine of April, 1953. 

MAo DENSING, JR. 





PHILIPPINES 

Epitor’s Note: The address of Master Rob- 
ert Jameison, the “cover boy,” has been 
forwarded to Master Mac. 


$64.00 Question 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

After the editors get through reviewing 
such a lot of piffle (sports, radio. TV, 
movies, etc.) I’d like to know where they 
get time to say their prayers. 

BLANCHE KUHN 
StamForpD, N. Y. 
Epitor’s Note: Me too! 


Disappointed 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I am a constant reader and admirer of 
Tue Sicn but I must admit to my disap- 
pointment at the trite and inadequate no- 
tice accorded Father Gillis’s truly great 
book So Near to God. The Catholic mar- 
ket is flooded with pious effusions; it seems 
to me on the rare occasion that we do get 
a book of virile Christianity combined 
with clarity and beauty of expression a 
Catholic magazine owes it to its readers 
to give such a book a review worthy of its 
merits. 





} MARGARET REX 
| New York, N. Y. 


THE SIGN 
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How to 


KEEP COOL THIS SUMMER! 











i a 


Away From Home or On Your Lawn 
You'll Find Hours of Enjoyable, Informative 
Reading in THE SIGN With Its Many Features. 
Everyone in the Family Will Find An Article or Story 
Of Vital Interest to Himself or Herself. 
Join the More Than Half a Million Readers 
Who Relax With THE SIGN 


“Sign 








SEE WHAT 
The Sign SAYS! 





QUANTITY ORDERS 


@ They account for a good portion of 
THE SIGN’S recent growth. Thanks to 
priests, teachers, and devoted lay work- 
ers at church pamphlet racks and news- 
stands. 


Sales of individual copies through these 
outlets have tripled in four years. Our 
Advance Resume for pulpit announce- 
ments, SIGN-Posters for display have 
helped. 





®@ Now we're offering a special new sales- 
aid—THE SIGN Rack. Expertly de- 
signed, sturdily constructed, it has 
everything. It can stand on a table, 
hang on a wall, be attached to another 
rack or stand. 


It’s not for sale! We ask only a de- 
posit to cover the cost. We'll bill you 
for it and your money will be refunded 
on return of the rack at any time. 

@ You'll be amazed at the way people buy 
copies of THE SIGN before and after 
Mass or while waiting for Confession. 


You'll be convinced of our slogan: 
A Better Catholic Press 


Makes 
Better Catholic Parishioners! 
How about it, Father? Try 5 or 10 or 50 
copies of the current issue in your parish! 
Full credit on unsold returns for the first 
four months. Send your trial order to- 
day to: 


THE SIGN 


Quantity Order Division 
Union City, N. J. 











BNO ENS 
2 NAS A FREE GIFT 


IF YOU JOIN rue Family Reading Club NOW ede 
“The Immaculate Heart” ..22%.. 


The Thrilling Story of Our Lady of Fatima 


A Deeply-Moving Account of the Heavenly Apparitions that 
Changed the Lives of Millions Throughout the World... . 


ON A bright day in May, 1917, three young 

Portuguese children were tending sheep ina 
field near Fatima. Suddenly, there appeared one 
of the most significant displays of God's love 
for man ever recorded! 


Lucia, Francisco, Jacinta... their names will 
live forever; they were the children who saw the 
vision of Our Lady on that miraculous day. 
Seven times through the years She appeared to 
these children, telling them of Heaven, answer- 
ing questions, instructing them regarding world 
problems. But long before the final Visitation 
the name of Fatima was on the whole world's 
lips. So great was mankind's interest that 70,000 
people came to witness Our Lady's prediction 
of the Miracle of October 13 when the heavens 
cracked and the great sun wheeled in the sky! 


Where once there were only empty fields 
there now exists a shrine at Fatima that is a 
wonder of the world. From everywhere people 
come to worship, to pray, to plead for guidance 
and help. The faithful depart rich in piety; the 
burdened, full of hope; the miraculous healing 
of the sick has become one of the greatest mean- 
ings of our time. 


The story of Fatima is of deep concern to all 
mankind. In “The Immaculate Heart" we are 
privileged to read the most thrilling and accu- 
rate account of the whole story, written by a 
priest who lived at Fatima for seven years and 
who became a dear friend of Sister Lucia, the 
only living Seer of the three who saw Our Lady 
“all in white and gold and more beautiful than 
anything on earth.” It is must reading for every 
member of the family. The publisher's edition 
is $3.50, but you are invited to accept your copy, 
plus a copy of any one of the other fine books 
shown below, as your FREE Membership Gift 
if you join the Family Reading Club nou! 





The fullest and most 
factual account 
ever published! 


Contains a complete 
section of 
vivid illustrations. 





Francisco, 


¢ f Sister Lucia, in Carmelite 
Lucia and Jacinta, 1917 


habit, at the Cabeco. 


ALSO FREE with membership ANY ONE OF THESE OTHER FINE 








Thorndike-Barnhart DIC- 
TIONARY. = Incorporates 
all the advances in dic- 
tionary-making achieved 
during the last century. 
Contains 80,000 entries, 
700 illustrations, 900 
pages. A must volume for 
the permanent library! 


THE SILVER CHALICE 
by Thomas B. Costain. 
A cowering novel of ad- 
venture, love, faith and 
passion with literature’s 
greatest theme—the birth 
of Christianity! By Amer- 
ica’s best-loved story-tell- 
er. Pub. edition, $3.85. 


THE GREATEST BOOK 
EVER WRITTEN by Ful- 
ton Oursler. A reverent 
retelling of the Old Testa- 
ment—the story of Adam 
and all che Biblical im- 
mortals in simple, beau- 
tifully-written marrative 
form. Pub. edition, $3.95. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
COOKING by Meta Giv- 
en. The master cook book 
that gives you a thrilling 
new approach to cooking! 
Contains 2,000 great reci- 
pes, hundreds of pictures. 
1700 pages. Orig. pub- 
lished in 2 vols. at $10.00. 


JUST FOR TODAY by 
James Keller. 365 superb 
page-long essays — each 
with its own confident, 
holy cthought—illuminac- 
ing the spiritual reaches 
of God. A book chat will 
help you find happiness in 
this troubled world. 


THE GLORIFICATION 
OF AL TOOLUM by Rob- 
ert Alan Aurthur. A light- 
hearted novel about a 
man, his wife, and cheir 
three mischievous sons— 
and what happens when 
Dad becomes famous as 
**Mr. Average American.”* 


LOOK AT AMERICA b 
the Editors of Look. 
Here 1s your America in a 
monumental pictorama! 
Almost 500 thrilling pic- 
cures, Many pages in gor- 
geous color. Exciting 
text. Size 1s 9% x 12”! 
Orig. pub. edition, $12.50. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this un- the book review magazine which will 


cs 


ITWO BOOKS FREE wr memsrrsnir 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 8-SI; MINEOLA, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the book featured in this 
ad, and the one other book I have checked at the 
right as my two FREE Membership Gift Books. Also 
enroll me as a member of the Family Reading Club and 
send me, each month, a review of the Club’s forth- 
coming selection. I have the privilege of notifying you 
in advance if I do not wish to accept any selection, or 
alternate book—at the special members’ price of only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling). There are no 
membership dues or fees, and I may accept as few as 
four selections or alternates during the coming twelve 
months. You may begin my membership by sending the 
current Club selection with my two free gift books, 
and bill me only $1.89 (plus shipping) for all three. 
As a member, I will receive a free Bonus Book with 
each four Club selections or alternates I accept. 

NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted. I will return 
all books in 7 days and this membership will be cancelled. 


... State 
Same offer in Canada. 
Address 105 Bond St.. Toronto 2, Ont. 
....& Offer good only in U. S. A. and Canada. 
SS AS AS SS 





“THE 
IMMACULAT 
HEART” 


ond ANY ONE OF THE 
BOOKS LISTED BELOW 


(] The Glorification 
of Al Toolum 


(_] The Greatest Book 
Ever Written 


() Just for Today 

(J Look at America 

() Meta Given’s Ency- 
clopedia of Cooking 

() The Silver Chalice 


(_] Thorndike-Barnhart 
Desk Dictionary 


usual offer to demonstrate how member- 
ship in the Club brings you the best and 
most enjoyable new books at much less 
than the publishers’ regular editions! 
Founded to select and distribute books 
which are worthwhile, interesting and 
entertaining without being objectionable 
in any way, the Family Reading Club is 
just what you have been looking for! 
Each month publishers submit books 
they believe will meet the Family Read- 
ing Club standards. Our Editors then 
select the book they can recommend most 
enthusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
novels, biographies and _ inspirational 
books by such outstanding authors as 
Thomas Costain, Fulton Oursler, Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, Darwin Teilhet 
and Bellamy Partridge. They are books 
you can leave where children can read 
them if they wish. 


What Membership Means To You 


There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


come to your home each month. You pay 
postman nothing; your bill will be due 
later. It is not necessary to purchase a 
book every month—you may accept as few 
as four each year to retain your member- 
ship. And you will receive an outstand- 
ing ‘‘Bonus” Book free for each four 
Club selections you take. 


How Members Save 60% 

Thus, the purchase of books from the 
Club for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 
to $4.00 in the publishers’ original edi- 
tions—saves you from 35’) to 50% on 
each book you accept. And when the 
value of the Bonus Books is figured in, 
you can save as much as 60’. of your 
book dollars! 

Join Now—Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW 
while you can get two fine books as your 
FREE MEMBERSHIP GIFTS. Send no 
money, just mail the coupon. However, 
as this unusual offer may be withdrawn 
at any time. we urge you to mail the 
coupon NOW! 


© MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





